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BULU TALES. 
BY GEORGE SCHWAB.! 
I. MVIN LISTENS TO THE VOICE OF FOOLISHNESS. 


A nga bo na, mét ve k6lé, ve? ke wulu afan afan. ane a nga yene 
tité telea wua je nga. ane tit é nga wu. tite te é mbe jée’ na, 
mvin.2 eyofie te mét a nga j6 na, me tame‘ ba tite jam. eyofia 
nga mane tune tit ék6p, ane tite jé é nga k6l6 sia ke mbi afan. ane 
mét a nga loone tite na, a mvin, te ke, yon w’ aye ke afane den, ke ® 
betit b’ aye j6 wo na, 6 ne te ék6p amu jé?_ ke, w’ aye dajie w6’6 
éson. ma fe éyofi m’ aye kui ja ke bét b’ aye j6 me na, jé 6 bili ék6p? 


éyofi m’ aye kate be na, ékép mvin, ke me ke,® m’ aye w6’6 dsone ya 
kate bét foé. aj6 die ne te yian. ane mvin é nga bulan a zu bémbé6 
sii ane mOt anga mane batit a ke je ja. ane méte te a nga ke 
kui ja dé a loone binga bé a kape be tit ése, ve émien a nji di je amu 
anga yene je ang6nd6. nalé mét a ne ngule ya jai éyon a bo a mate 
besifie bé ve beta bulan vém be né. 


{Translation.] 


(1) It did happen thus, Man left, [and]? went [to] walk [in the] 
forest (forest). Then he did see | [an] animal (it) standing and fired 
(it) [his] gun. And then [the] animal (it did) died. Animal (that it 
was) had the name (thus) | Mvin. Then Man (he) did say thus, I 
firstcut up [my] animal (mine). When | he had finished skinning 

1 See this Journal, 25: 106-124; 27: 266-288; 32: 428-437. 

* Ve is an untranslatable particle when used as in narratives of this kind. 

3 Mvin is the antelope Cephalophus calypygus. 

‘ Tame is an auxiliary verb meaning ‘‘do first.’’ As used here, it expresses adverbial 
modification. 

5 Ke, as used here, has about the significance of our exclamation ‘‘hm!”’ 

§ Ke me ke is equivalent to “‘hm! I too,” or “hm! I also.” 

? Words in parentheses are literal translations of words not required in reading the 
English translation. Words in brackets are added in order to make the sentence 
clearer. 
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[the] animal, then [the] animal (his it) did get up [from the] 
ground and went running [into the] forest. And so || (5) Man (he) 
did call [the] animal thus, O Mvin, not go, when you will go [into the] 
forest to-day | [the] animals (they) will say [to] you thus, You have 
no hide why (for)? You will (surpass to hear | shame) [be ashamed]. 
I too when I shall reach [my] village [the] people (they) will say [to] 
me thus, Why (you have) [have you this] hide? | I shall tell them thus, 
[It is the] hide [of] Mvin, I too, I shall (hear shame) [be ashamed] to | 
tell [the] people [the] news. (Matter this it) [This you must] not do. 
And so Mvin (it) did return and come [to] lie || (10) [on the] ground. 
And so Man (he) did finish cutting up [the] animal and (went) [took] 
it [to the] village. Then Man (that he) did go | [and] reach[ed] [his] 
village (his) and call{ed] [his] wives (his) and divided [among] them 
[all the] meat (all), but himself he not ate [of] it because | he did (see) 
[look upon] it [as something] horrible. Thus one (he has power) 
[may] (to) perish when he (does he) runs away | [from] (haters) [his 
enemies] (his), but again returns [to the] place [where] they are. 


2. GORILLA AND CHIMPANZEE ESCAPE FROM LEOPARD. 


A nga bo na. ze ve ke a jefie' betit. ane a nga viane? yen ékaii. 
ane a nga jO na, m’ aye zu kpwé ékajie jame ji akiti. ane nji ke é 
nga ke a wulu. ane nye ke a nga yene fe ve ékafie te. ane a nga jé 
na, m’ aye zu kpwé ékafie jame ji akiti. ane wo’o ke a nga ke afan 
ve yene fe ékafie te. ane bese be nga ke téban. ane® ze a nga tate 
sili wo’o ba njina, mi ate‘ zu bo jé va? ba fe be nga sili nye na, wo 
ate zu bo jé va? ane ze a nga j6 na, m’ ate zu kpwé ékaiie ji. wo'o 
na, ma fe m’ ate zu kpwé ékaiie ji. ane nji ke a nga j6 na, ma fe m’ ate 
zu kpwé ékafie ji. ane bese be nga j6 na, a nto ve bia bese bi jibi® 
kpwé. eyofie te be nga j6 na, za a yeme bete ydp? nji na, ma 
m’ayeme bete yép. ane nji a nga bete yépa tyi'i ékafi a mes6fi. a 
maneya bo nalé ve sili na, za a zu ka ékafi? wo’ona, ma. ane be 
nga sili na, za a yem fial® ékafi? ze na, ma m’ayem. ane wo’o a 

1 Jef means literally ‘‘to search for,’’ but is often used in the sense of ‘‘to hunt.” 

2 Viane, vane, or via'a = an auxiliary verb, meaning ‘“‘to do the unexpected instead 
of the expected,” and cannot readily be translated to make good reading in English. 

3 Ane is used to introduce sentences in narrative, much as the unlettered in our own 
country use the word “‘and” to introduce sentences: Ane = “‘and so, then, as, like, since.” 

4 Ate is an auxiliary verb, and is the sign of the near past; anything which has transpired 
during the present day or the previous night; as, ‘‘mi ate so éyofie vé?"’ (“‘when did you 
arrive [to-day or during the previous night]?’’) Nga is an auxiliary verb, used with remote 
past; i.e., any action which has taken place before or previous to last night. 

5 Jibi = ‘‘endure or bear,"’ but is frequently used as auxiliary verb in the sense of 
“to do unwillingly.” 

* Oil-palm nuts grow in large bunches, between “thorny” protuberances or spines, 
which severely lacerate the hands of the inexperienced; so the bunches of nuts are generally 
hacked to pieces by the natives. During the hacking-process, most of the ripe nuts fall 
out of their sheaths. 
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nga tate ke fé a j6 be na, me tame ke tyi’i 6kaé. eyofi a mbe féa 
nga j6 émien na, aka’a ns6’an m’ate yene ze a sOké’é ékafi! ngea 
sdé me nalé ye me nyini? ane angatupake fé. eyo be yangeya 
wo’o Obe nté ze na, bi jaéya yange wo’o. a!!nji, tame ke tyi’i bia 
akaé. ane nji a nga ke fé. ane a nga wulua nga jé émien na, aka’a 
mbo’ane m’ate yene ze a bo! nge a bo me nalé, ye me nyifie? ane 
nye fe a nga tup, ve li’i ze a tele. 


[Translation.] 

(1) It did happen thus. Leopard did go and hunted animals. 
Then he did see [a] bunch | [of ripe oil-palm nuts]. And so he did say 
thus, I shall come [and] cut down [my] bunch (my this) to-morrow. 
Then Gorilla also (he) | did go and walked. And he also (he) did 
see also only [the] bunch (that). And so he did say | thus, I shall 
come [and] cut down [my] bunch (my this) to-morrow. Also Chim- 
panzee (also he) did go [into the] forest || (5) [and] saw also [the] 
bunch (that). And so [they] all (they) did go [and] met. So Leopard 
(he) did first | ask Chimpanzee and Gorilla thus, You did come [to] 
do what here? They too (they) did ask him thus, You | did come 
[to] do what here? So Leopard (he) did say thus, I did come [to] 
cut down [this] bunch (this). Chimpanzee | [said] thus, I too (I) did 
come [to] cut down [this] bunch (this). And so Gorilla too (he) did 
say thus, I too (I) did | come [to] cut down [this] bunch (this). Then 
all (they) did say thus, (There is only [then let us] we) [Then let us] 
all (we suffer) || (10) cut [it] down. Then they did say thus, Who (he) 
knows [how to] climb up? Gorilla thus, I | (I) know [how to] climb up. 
And so Gorilla (he) did climb up and cut [the] bunch with [his] teeth. 
He | finished dofing] thus [and] asked thus, Who (he) comes [to] tie 
[in a bundle] [the] palm-nuts? Chimpanzee thus [said], I. Then 
they | did ask thus, Who (he) knows [how to] pick out [the] palm-nuts? 
Leopard [said] thus, I (I) know [how]. And so Chimpanzee (he) | 
did first go [to the] forest and said [to] them thus, I go [to] cut leaves 
(in which to wrap the palm-nuts after they have been separated from 
the bunch]. When he was [in the] forest he || (15) did say [to] himself 
thus, What a clawing I did see Leopard [when] he clawed [the] bunch! 
If he | claws me like that [shall] I (live) [escape]? And so he did 
(pierce) [run away], and went [into the] forest. When they did wait | 
[for] Chimpanzee [a] little while Leopard [said] thus, We are tired 
wait[ing] for Chimpanzee. Oh! Gorilla, go cut [for] us| leaves. So 
Gorilla (he) did go [into the] forest. As he (did walk) [was walking] 
he did say [to] himself thus, What | a doing I did see [that] Leopard 
(he) did! If he [should] do me thus, I shall live? And so || (20) he 
too (he) did run away leaving Leopard (he) standing [there]. 


1 A can frequently be best translated by our “‘say;” as, ‘‘Say, Bill, where are you 
going?’ 
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3. WHOSE HUSBAND WAS HE? 


Anga bona. mét ve lu’u binga betan. binga bete be mbe méé 
na, ngon ésimesan. a 6bi’i! zen a dsofi metok? a 6t6kan a éwo- 
melé. nde nnd wop a nga j6 be na, dubane me bibdbolé.* m'ye ke 
mvan.* ane a nga dafi 6s6é:6 mbe anen. aneanga yen ando’o: e to 
nwuman abui. ane anga bete yOp a kpwé ando’o ydp. ane a nga 
bo ve ko a ku si ve wu. ane anga bo ve mane nyufielan. eyoii be 
nga to nlam binga bé be nji yem jam nn6 wop a nga bo. ane dsi- 
mesan a nga simesan nn6 wop. nde a nga loen 6bi’i zen, nye a nga 
yene zen nndm anga ke. ane be nga ke zene wéé ve yen 6s6é nnd wop 
a nga dafi. dsof metok? a nga dajfie be: be kui kindi’i yat. woia 
be nga kui ando’o si a yen nném a nto ve afufus afufus. ane be nga 
loen 6tékan, nnye ve t6kan nném. eydne te be nga loen é6wémelé, 
nnye ve wOmelé nném. ane be nga ke ja a vak amu be nga yen 
mvaé. eyof nném a nga ye nyi nda wua bese ve sufi nye. dsimesan 
na, a ne éfiwom amu me nga simesan nye. Obi’i zen na, a ne éfiwom 
amu me nga bi zen. dso metok na,a ne éfiwom amu me nga sofi 
6s6é. Otdkan na, a ve éfiwom amu me nga to’e nye. Owdmelé na, 
a ne éfiwom amu me nga wO6melé nye. nde be nga ke be betyi’i mejé. 
nye na, ke! mie bese, a ne nné wonan bese. 


[Translation.] 


(1) It did happen thus. Man married (five) women. [Those] 
women (those, they) were (names) [named] | thus, Remembering and 
Finding-Path and Sounding-Fords and Picking-Things-Up and Bring- 
to-Life. | And so [their] husband (their he) did say [to] them thus, (Put 
to) soak [for] me cassava. I shall go| hunting. Then he did cross 
[the] river: it was large. And he did see [a] wild mango tree: it 
was || (5) bearing much [fruit]. And so he did climb up and threw 
down wild mangoes [from] above. And so he did | (do) slip (and) 
[he] fell down (and) died. And so he did (do) finish crumbling to 
pieces. As they | did remain [in] town [his] wives (his, they) [did] 
not know (thing) [what their] husband (their, he) did do. And so 
Remembering | (she) did remember [their] husband (their). So she 
did call Finding-Path she (she) did | (see) [find the] path [their] 

1 Bi = ‘to catch, to take,” literally. 

2 Som metok = to sound the depth of a stream at a ford or crossing-place. The one 
who does this advances with a stick or pole with which the depth of water is ascertained 
at each step before the step is taken. Atok (plural metok) is a pond or wide place in a 
stream. 

3 Bibébolé (singular éb6bol6) = the long sticks of cooked cassava, the “‘staff of life’’ 
of West African coast, commonly called ‘“‘kank” by Europeans. Before a journey 18 
undertaken, enough of these ‘‘sticks’’ are cooked to last for the journey. 

4 Mvan = to go hunting or fishing out in the forest by camping there for some time. 
Rude shelters, called bibem, are built out in the forest when people go mvan. 
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husband (he) did go. And so they did go [that] path there, [to] see 
[the] river [their] husband (their) || (10) (he) did cross. Sounding- 
Fords (she) did cross them: they reached [the] bank (beyond) [on the 
other side]. Then | they did reach wild mango tree under and saw 
[that their] husband (he) was very small pieces. And so they did | 
call Pick-Things-Up. She picked up [the pieces of her] husband. 
Then they did call Bring-to-Life. | She brought back to life [her] 
husband. And so they did go [to the] village and rejoice[d] because 
they (did see | good) [felt glad]. When Husband (he) was about to 
enter [the] hut [of] one of (them) [his wives] all quarrelled over him. 
Remembering || (15) [said] thus, He is mine because I did remember 
(that of) him. Finding-Path [said] thus, He is mine | because I did 
find [the] path. Sounding-Fords [said] thus, He is mine because I 
did sound | [the] river. Picking-Things-Up [said] thus, He is mine 
because I did pick [him] up (him). Bring-to-Life [said] thus, | He is 
mine because I did bring [him] to life (him). And so they did go to 
(cutters) [the settlers of] disputes. | He [said] thus, Hm! you all, he 
is husband yours all. 


4. WHY ALL THE BIRDS HATE HAWK. 


A nga bo na, ze a nga kombé yen abafi amu a nga yi w6é nye 
ane a nga wulu afan ve te ke yen abafi. ane a nga yen zum a bet 
élé yép a yene fe abo abafi wOé. ane a nga sili zum na, za a ne abo 
di? zumu!na, abo abafie le. ze na, tame? zu me ne va. ane zu- 
mu anga sise si. ane ze a nga nyofie jOm be kalan aj6 a j6 zumu na, 
kalan na, éyofi w’aye yen abafi a bé si va te ve’ele kate nye na, ze a 
zu valé, amu m’aye w6é nye. ane ze a nga k6l6é. ane abafi a nga 
zuake dyo. ane zumu a nga yene ze a za’a Obe 6yap a j6 nye na, 
wulu’u av6!* wulu’u avd! ane abafi a nga ké6l6 si‘a ke mbil a kui 
6s6é. ze ve w6'6 abé ane a nga yene abafi momo. més mfe éyofi 
abaii a nga bé é6yo wéé, zumu a nga beta yene ze a za’ak. ane a nga 
j6 abafie na, wulu’u av6! wulu’u avé! zea zu bi wo. eyojfie ze a 
nga kui élé ane? a nga koé abafi a tubeya.® azu lale ze, zumu a nga 
bo fe nalé. ane ze a nga ya’a a ke jefi 6bam a j6 nye na, 6 tame? 

1 In Bulu folk-tales, animals often have an extra letter or two affixed to the regular 


name or word for that animal; as, for example, kulu for ku = ‘‘tortoise;’’ zumu for zum; 
etc. 

? Untranslatable here. 

® The words, “‘wulu’u av6! wulu’u av6!"’ when properly intoned and spoken, sound 
very much like the call of the green forest pigeon or dove. 

‘ K6élé si = “depart” or “leave ground or earth,” literally. 

’ Tubeya = past form of the verb tup, which literally means ‘‘to pierce or bore.” 
When used in the sense of ‘‘to run away,” it still conveys this idea of forcing a way through 
the jungle when running to escape. 
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w6é ma anon ese wo aye yen. aj6 te 6bam w’abi anon ese a so mése 
te a zu kui mése wu amu zumu a nga kpwe’ele ze a du’u nye. 


[Translation.] 


(1) It did happen thus, Leopard (he) did wish [to] see Otter 
because he did wish [to] kill him.| And so he did walk [into the] 
forest but [did] not go [to] see Otter. Then he did see Pigeon (he) 
upon | [a] tree (up) and he saw also [the] track [of] Otter there. And 
so he did ask Pigeon thus, (Who he has) [Whose] track | [is] this? 
Pigeon [said] thus, [That is the] track [of] Otter (that). Leopard 
[said] thus, Come [where] I am here. And so Pigeon || (5) (he) did 
come down. Then Leopard (he) did take [the] thing (they swear 
palaver) [upon which they take an oath at a palaver] and said, Pigeon 
(thus), | swear thus when you (shall) see Otter (he) lying down here 
not try [to] tell him thus, Leopard (he) | comes there, because I shall 
kill him. And so Leopard (he) did leave. Then Otter (he) did | come 
and (go) [went to] sleep. And then Pigeon (he) did see Leopard (he) 
come rather far [away] and told him thus, | Walk quickly! walk quickly! 
And so Otter (he) did arise and (go) ran and reached || (10) [the] 
river. Leopard (hear badness) felt bad when he did see Otter (not 
any) [gone]. [Another] day (another) when | Otter (he) did lie asleep 
at that place, Pigeon (he) did again see Leopard (he was) coming. 
And so he did | say [to] Otter thus, Walk quickly! walk quickly! 
Leopard (he) comes to catch you. When Leopard (he) | did reach 
[the] tree he did find Otter (he) [had] run away. (Coming) [When 
he came] (three) [a third time] (Leopard) Pigeon (he) did | do again 
thus. Then Leopard (he) did become angry and (go) look[ed] for 
Hawk and said [to] him thus, You || (15) kill (for) me [all the] birds 
(all) you will see. Because of this Hawk (he) catches [all the] birds 
(all coming) [beginning with that] day (that) | (coming reaching) [to 
this] day (this) because Pigeon (he) did torment Leopard and deceived 
him. 

5. HOW THE BEES LOST THEIR FRIENDS. 

A nga bo na, mv6’6m ba be ayéme bidm bise bi aldéan fé ' be nga 
ke tabe élé jia._ bise na, j6m e se ngul? ya kui va amu bia bese bi ne 
ayok. més ézifii mét a nga l6t vém ate. ane a nga yen wéé élé éte. 
nye nya, me ke b6’6* w6é. ane a nga ke nyofi nduan ja, ba be béte 
befe. ane mdét ate a nga bet élé yép. eyofi a nga ke kui bebé vim 


w6é 6 nga to, ane‘ biom bise bi aléan bi nga l6pe nye. mvéd6’ém fe 


1 Things which live in the forest and which sting. 

2 Negul signifies literally ‘‘strength"’ or ‘ power.” 

3 Bé’é = literally ‘“‘to chop out of a hollow tree,’’ whether honey or edible grubs, etc. 
The word is b6k. It changes to b6’6, when followed by another word, for euphony. 

4 Ane is untranslatable as used here. 
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énga zu lépe nye. ane a nga ku si, te fe ngule ya bé’6 wéé. ve 
mv6'6m é nga kob6 melu mese! ve na, ma! ma!? eyof bidm bise 
bi aléan bi nga w6’6 ajé te,’ be nga jé na, bi a‘ ye fe tabe va. wdna 
bi nga k616. mv6’6m ve li’i étam. mds mfe mét mfe a nga beta ke 
léte vOm ate, a yene w6é.® nye fe a nga bulan ja a nyofi nduan a 
loene béte befe. nde be nga ke kéban nduan. méte wua a nga bet 
élé yop vém wo6é 6 nga to. ane a nga dub® nduan abéfi. mvé’6m 
fok é nga zu a ya ve € nji bo nye jam, amu biém bi aléan bi maneya 
k6l6. aso més ate azukui den, bét b’ab6’6 wéé. 
[Translation.] 

(1) It did happen thus, Honey-Bees and they [all] small things that 
sting [into the] forest (they) did | go [to] live [in one] tree (one). All 
[said] thus, [No] thing (it not) can (to) reach here because we all (we) 
are | fierce. [One] day (one,) Man (he) did pass [that] place (that). 
And so he did see [that] honey-tree (that). | He [said] thus, I [will] 
go chop out [the] honey. And so he did go [to] get fire [from the] 
village, he [and other] people (other). || (5) Then [that] man (that, 
he) did climb [up the] tree (up). When he did (go) reach near [the] 
place [where the] | honey (it did stay) [was], [all the] things (all) 
which sting (they) did sting him. [The] Bees too] (they) did come 
[and] sting him. And so he did fall down, [he was] not again able to 
chop out honey. But | [the] Bees (they) did talk continually thus 
only, I! I! When [all the] things (all) | which sting (they) did hear 
[them] saying that, they did say thus, We [shall] not (again) [longer] 
remain here. Then || (10) they did leave. [The] Bees [were] left 
alone. [Another] day [another] man (another, he) did again go | pass 
[that] place (that), and saw [the] honey-tree. He also (he) did return 
[to the] village and get fire and | called [the] [other] people (other). 
And so they did go [to] light [a] fire. [One] man (one, he) did climb | 
[up the] tree (up) [to the] place [where the] honey (it did remain) 
[was]. Then he (did) put (in) [the] fire [into the] hollow of the tree. 
[Other] bees | (others, they) did come and became angry; but they 
[did] not do [to] him [any] thing, because things (they) [that] sting(ing) 
(they finished || (15) to go) [had gone] away. (Beginning) [From that] 
day (that) until to-day, people (they) cut out from trees honey. 

1 Melu mese = literally “all the nights,’ but is used only in the sense of ‘‘daily,” 
“every day,” or ‘“‘continually.” 

2 “Mal! Mal” The m is, in narrating the tale, drawn out in imitation of the hum of 
the bees. Ma = the personal pronoun “‘I,’’ used emphatically. It is ‘‘me’’ unless so 
used. The inference is, of course, that the other insects were offended at the bees, whose 
humming they interpreted as meaning, ‘‘We have driven away the man.” 

3’ Ajé = literally ‘“‘a saying, word, or an affair”’’ (“‘palaver’’). 

‘ A, spoken with rising inflection, signifies negation. 

5 W6é is used both for “‘honey”’ and a “‘ bee”’ or ‘‘ honey-tree.”’ 

® Dup, the p becoming 6, forming the word dub, means literally ‘‘to soak in water, 
soak, or wet:"’ hence ‘‘to soak the hollow of the bee-tree with fire, to kill the bees.” 
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TWO FOLK-TALES FROM NYASALAND. 


BY A. IRVING HALLOWELL. 


In February, 1920, the following Yao texts were recorded from the 
dictation of Dr. Daniel Malekebu, an educated Bantu, who was then 
living in Philadelphia. Native to the region of Blantyre, south of 
Lake Nyasa, Dr. Malekebu has since returned to-his people as a 
medical missionary. He speaks English fluently, and the free trans- 
lations of the tales are based upon the word-for-word rendering which 
he gave. No claim to further accuracy can be made, however; and 
the writer is unqualified to offer any detailed linguistic analysis. 
The phonetics of the texts have to some degree been corroborated by 
notes made on this dialect by Dr. F. G. Speck, through whom I made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Malekebu, and at whose suggestion the 
attempt was made to salvage this bit of African folk-lore. 

The phonetic orthography has the following values: — 


VOWELS. 
as in father. 
like a in fate. 
as in pique. 
as in note. 
like oo in boot. 


sc o™= @ ®& 


CONSONANTS. 

b, p,d, t,g,k, m,n,s . . . . approximately as in English. 

9 P palatal nasal, like mg in English ring. 

1... . «© « « « « « « « asin English, except before the vowel 
u, when palatalization seems to take 
place. 

tce,dj . . . . . . . « . « surdand sonant prepalatal affricatives, 
like ch in English church, and j in 
judge. 

‘oe «4 2 & eS Bs @ « Oe 


I. AKALULU NI AKWITETE. 


Kweleko wakuli wandu wawili, menagowo lialidji akalulu ni akwi- 
tete. Lualine wasosile kudja kutciwambo kusuma nguo. Nipo 
powayitce kutciwamboko ni wosepe wasumile nguo, nambo akwitete 
wasumile nguo djambone, nambo akalulu wasumile nguo djakusakala; 
nipo akalulu walidji wangakondwa. Powadjawulaga kumangwano 
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akalulu wambuledje akwitete ligongo nguo djakusalala. Wandjigele 
ni kumdjotca pamoto. Nambo miasi wakwiwadjasitce pamasamba 
ni djapangwitce tcidjuni. Nipo akalulu powagonile tcidjuni tcitca- 
djimbile nyibo, ““wawuledje akwitete ligongo nguo djakusalala akwi- 
tete.”’ Nipo akaluluwawadjikamwile tcidjunitci ni kutciulaga. 
Nambo miasi djakwiyadjasitce ni kupangania tcidjuni. Nambo 
akalulu powadjesile wadjilekugona soni tcidjunitce tcadjile kwimba 
nyibo djakwe, “niwawuledje akwitete ligongo nguo djakusalala akwi- 
tete.”” Powayitce kumusi wandu watite, ‘‘akwitete alikwapi?’’ Nipo 
akalulu watite, ‘‘awile.”” Nambo tcidjunitce tcadjimbile nyibo djakwi, 
“niwawumledje akwitete ligongo nguo djakusalala akwitete.’’ Nipo 
wandu wamkamwile akalulu ni kumbulaga. 


[Translation.] 


MR. RABBIT AND MR. GRASSHOPPER. 


(Once) there were two people. Their names were Mr. Rabbit and 
Mr. Grasshopper. One day they wanted to buy cloth at Quilemane; 
and after they arrived at Quilemane, they both bought cloth. Mr. 
Grasshopper purchased a very beautiful piece of cloth; but Mr. Rabbit 
bought a piece of cloth (that was) less beautiful, and Mr. Rabbit was 
unhappy. On their way home Mr. Rabbit killed Mr. Grasshopper 
because of Mr. Grasshopper’s beautiful cloth. He took him and 
burned him (the grasshopper) in the fire, but (it happened that) his 
blood was spilled on to a leaf and was transformed into a bird. When 
Mr. Rabbit went to sleep, this bird started to sing a song (over and 
over again): “He has killed Mr. Grasshopper because of Mr. Grass- 
hopper’s beautiful cloth.” (Now,) Mr. Rabbit was able to catch 
this bird, and he killed it; but its blood was spilled, and was (again) 
transformed into a bird. When Mr. Rabbit had walked another day’s 
journey, he went to sleep again, and (then) the bird went to singing 
its song (over and over again): ‘He has killed Mr. Grasshopper 
because of Mr. Grasshopper’s beautiful cloth.’” When Mr. Rabbit 
arrived at the village, the people asked, ‘Where is Mr. Grasshopper?” 
And Mr. Rabbit replied, “‘He is dead.” But the bird once again 
sang its refrain: “‘He has killed Mr. Grasshopper because of Mr. 
Grasshopper’s beautiful cloth,” and the people caught Mr. Rabbit 
and killed him. 

2. NDANO DJA LISIMBA NI MBALAPI. 


=<. 


Lualine mwa Africa liakuli lisimba liadjile kwilambo. Ni liyasimene 
mbalapi, nipo lisimbali lidja kamwile mbalapisi, nipo djinebalapi 
djatite, ‘‘ndawidjine naga lisimba liitci kwende tuitce makongolo getu 
pampepe nipo tumanyane.’’ Nambo lisimba liyaitce kusosa kuyka- 
mula balapi lisimba lipilaitce balapisi siyatandite kumenyana. Nam- 
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bo lisimba nganaliulaga. Balapidjine djatite, ‘naga lisimba liitce 
kwende tuitce mitwe djetu pampepe kanga lisimba tiliitce tutuminyane 
lisimbali.’”’ Lyaitce nipo mbalapisi djawitcile mitwe pompepe, nipo 
wamanyane ni waliuledje lisimbali. 


{Translation.] 


STORY OF LION AND ZEBRA. 


One day in Africa there was a lion which went to the plains. And 
he found a zebra, and this lion he caught this zebra. And the other 
zebras they said, “ When the lion comes the next time, let us place our 
feet together and kick.”” (So,) when the lion came waiting again to 
catch the zebras, they (got together and) began to kick. But they 
did not succeed in killing the lion. One of the zebras then said, 
“When the lion comes, let us put our heads together! We shall 
(then) kick the lion when he comes.”’ He (the lion) came; and (this 
time) the zebras placed their heads together, and they kicked and 
they killed the lion. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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SHORT NOTES ON SOUL-TRAPPING IN SOUTHERN 
NIGERIA. 


BY L. W. G. MALCOLM, M.SC. (CANTAB.). 


THE object of the present communication! is to record certain 
observations concerning the trapping of a man’s ukpéfi, or bush-soul 
as it is more commonly called, in the Efik area, southern Nigeria, 
West Africa. The whole question of the religious beliefs of the natives 
of certain tribes in southern Nigeria appears to be a complex one, 
more especially with regard to their ideas concerning the functions of 
the soul.2_ In the present paper I propose to refer only to that entity 
which has been called the ‘‘ bush-soul.” 

According to Miss Kingsley,? the Efik believe that every person is 
endowed with four distinct souls,* one of which is external and dwells 
in wild-beast form. This external soul may only exist in any wild 
animal, but never in one domesticated or in a plant.‘ 

In order that a man may know the nature of his bush-soul, he 
invokes the aid of a wizard, who, according to the amount of payment 
given, will designate any animal he thinks may be desired. Thereafter 
the connection between the man and the animal is both close and 
intimate. For example, a leopard was captured in Old Town, Calabar, 
on the 18th of October, 1915, and an old man appeared before the 
authorities and claimed that the animal was the possessor of his 
bush-soul. He begged that it might be released, but permission was 
refused. He then asked that he might be allowed to measure it with 
a length of rope, and as a final request asked that he might be allowed 
to strike it with his fist before it was shot. All these requests were 
recognized as subterfuges, in order to allow the animal to escape when 
the door of the cage was opened. 

1 The information contained in these notes was collected at Calabar in 1918. For 
permission to consult his notes I have to thank the Rev. J. K. MacGregor of that town. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Balder the Beautiful, 2 (1913) : 204-206; (Miss) 
M. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), 459-461; J. Parkinson, ‘‘Notes on the 
Efik Belief in Bush-soul’ (Man, 6 [1906] : No. 80); A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the 
Soul, 1909. 

* Ankermann does not consider that the Efik have four souls. He says, “Ich halte 
diese Teilung fiir irrtiimlich und verweise demgegeniiber auf die zitierte Bemerkung 
Nassaus iiber die verschiedenen Erscheinungsformen der Seele; die erste, dritte und vierte 
Seele Miss Kingsleys sind jedenfalls eine und dasselbe.’’"—‘‘ Totenkult und Seelenglaube 
bei Afrikanischen Vélkern”’ (Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 1918 : 112). 

‘ J. G. Frazer, op. cit., 205. 
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Concerning the Efik belief in the external soul, Goldie! says that 
the ‘‘ukpong is the native word we have taken to translate our word 
‘soul.’ It primarily signifies the shadow of a person. It also signifies 
that which dwells within a man, on which his life depends, but which 
may detach itself from the body, and, visiting places here and there, 
again return to its abode in the man. Besides all this, the word is 
used to designate an animal possessed of an ukpong, so connected with 
a person’s ukpong, so they mutually act upon each other. When the 
leopard or crocodile, or whatever animal may be a man’s ukpong, 
gets sick or dies, the like thing happens to him. Many individuals, 
it is believed, have the power of changing into the animals which are 
their wkpong.”’ 

To trap a man’s soul, the wizard (abiaidi6v) learns from all possible 
sources what are his proposed victim’s chief desires. This is done 
generally by an enemy, who conveys the information to the wizard. 
The two then go to a secluded spot in the forest. A cock is held up 
by the wizard, and the soul is called to come for the thing which is 
most desired. Sometimes this is the name of a favored girl, some 
particular food, or material wealth. The wizard then holds up a 
wooden dish (agua); and if the soul has not come and lodged in it, 
use must be made of some other favored desire. When the wizard 
considers that the ukpéi is in the dish, it is speared. 

As a man has an animal as well as a human uwkp6, it is the former 
which is trapped and speared. If the ukpéf of a leopard is sought, 
parts of the body of this animal would be used to trap it. Sometimes 
the ukpén is not killed outright, but only wounded. In such a case 
the man whose ukpéi has been trapped will become seriously ill. 
If the ukpéi is killed, then the human ukpéfi will sever its connection 
with the man’s body and go straight to the home of the dead (odio 
ekpo). There is thus a real and sympathetic relationship between the 
animal and its ukpém. It is the latter which is captured by the wizard, 
the animal itself remaining in the forest. It is believed that only a 
wizard can see the wkpéf, and it is not every wizard who has the 
ability to trap it. 

When the wkpé% has been injured, the man affected immediately 
makes inquiries, and consults a rival wizard, who, by means of “ medi- 
cine,’’ endeavors to find out who has trapped the ukpé7m. In one way 
or another, in which money may be spent freely, the identity of the 
trapper is ascertained. In many cases a family feud results after a 
man’s ukpéfm has been injured. If the guilty person is found, he is 
forced to undergo the mbiam test, and be judged by the tribal au- 
thorities. If all the facts are not brought to light, the wizard is 
compelled to reveal the whole affair. 


1 H. Goldie, Calabar and its Mission (Edinburgh and London, 1901), 51-52. 
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It is possible for a man to have more than one animal ukpdéi; 
but this is not common, except in the case of chiefs. Bush-souls may 
also be inherited. 

An ukpé% may be purchased, but in no case may a man have more 
than one inherited and one purchased ukpé%. To purchase an ukpén 
the wizard is approached, and informed of the man’s desire, and on 
the payment of a heavy sum of money this desire is generally gratified. 
It may be used to make a man strong or rich, or to harm a rival or 
enemy. For example, the owner of a large flock of sheep or goats is 
envied by a neighbor, who purchases a leopard ukpém%, which will 
result in the real animal destroying them. In this way the power of 
the purchased ukpéf may be stronger than that of the inherited one, 
because it can be chosen for a definite purpose. If a man enjoys 
good or indifferent health, if he is poor or rich, it is all the result of 
his having a corresponding ukpém. The inherited ukpémi may die; 
and in this case the man will weaken, but not die. If the purchased 
ukpén dies, then the man will weaken and die. 

The animal ukpéf is transferable. If aman has a bush-cat (kiko) 
ukpén, and it is trapped, “medicine” is made in order that the trapper 
may become forgetful. If the actual animal dies, then its ukpéi may 
be transferred to some other animal. I was unable to find out what 
are the beliefs concerning the duality of the wkpéf in animals. 

Frazer ! says that when a man dies, then the animal which contains 
his external soul ‘‘becomes insensible and quite unconscious of the 
approach of danger. Thusa hunter can capture or kill him with ease.” 

It is believed that everything, both animate and inanimate, is 
endowed with an ukpém. Thus, when a chief died in the Efik area, 
he was buried with his women slaves and personal belongings, the 
ukpon of all these being believed necessary to the comfort of the 
chief’s ghost in the home of the dead (obio ekpo). Included among 
the slaves was the woman (akani ukpohori) who tended the late 
chief’s boxes and kept the key of his money-box. Her right hand was 
bored, and the keys thrust through the opening; the woman who 
tended the lights had a.native lamp attached to her right hand in a 
like manner. In addition to slaves, all the late chief's personal 
belongings were buried with his body, in order that their ukpé% might 
accompany his ghost to the home of the dead. 

The explanation of the Efik belief in the bush-soul is somewhat 
difficult to understand. Frazer 2 considers that here we seem to have 
something like the personal totem ‘‘on its way to become hereditary, 
and so grow into the totem of a clan.” 

Ankermann considers that the evidence at present is insufficient, 


1 J. G. Frazer, op. cit., 205-206. 2 Ibid., 222 (note). 
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but that there appear to be traces of sex totemism. Further, if, as 
Frazer! thinks from information supplied by Mr. Henshaw, a man 
may only marry a woman with the same sort of bush-soul, then we 
have an example of totemic endogamy. 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


1 J. G. Frazer, op. cit., 205. . . . Aman may only marry a woman who has the same 
sort of bush-soul as himself; for example, if his bush-soul is a leopard, his wife must also 
have a leopard for her bush-soul. Further, we learn . . . that a person’s bush-soul need 
not be that either of his father or of his mother. For example, a child with a hippopotamus 
for his bush-soul may be born into a family, all the members of which have wild pigs 
for their bush-souls; this happens when the child is a reincarnation of a man whose external 
soul was a hippopotamus.” 
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Negro Spirituals from the Far South. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS FROM THE FAR SOUTH. 


BY A. E. PERKINS. 


Tue Negro spirituals of slavery times were composed in the fields, 
in the kitchen, at the loom, in the cabin at night, and were inspired 
by some sad or awe-inspiring event. The death of a beloved one, 
even one of the master’s family, the hardness of a master or his cruelty, 
the selling of friends or relatives, and heart-rending separations, a 
camp-meeting, a great revival, the sadness and loneliness of old age, 
unusual phenomena such as the bursting of a comet,—any of these 
might be sources of inspiration. 

Negro folk-song making still goes on. The “Titanic” sank on 
Sunday, April 14, 1912. The following Sunday I saw on a train a 
blind preacher selling a ballad he had composed on the disaster. The 
title was ‘‘Didn’t that ship go down?” I remember one stanza: — 


“‘God Almighty talked like a natural man, 
Spoke so the people could understand.” 


To-day spirituals divide themselves roughly into regular service 
songs, class or covenant meeting songs, and prayer-meeting songs. 
The service songs are usually sung to slow time, and are soft and 
melodious. By “service’’ I mean the preaching-service. The audi- 
ence must be led up to a point of fervor and sympathy for the sermon. 
The songs reveal struggles passed through during the last week or 
month by the members. The earnest and touching “‘amens,’’ the 
moans and frequent interruptions from voices in the midst of the 
song, expressing faith, telling of triumphs over troubles and of ordeals 
passed through, go down to the fundamentals of Negro religious life. 


‘‘What trials have we seen, 
What conflicts have we passed, 
Fightings without and fears within, 
Since we assembled last?”’ 


This stanza is a quotation, not from a spiritual, but from a hymn that 
is much loved by Negro church congregations; for the Negro, with a 
few changes in time and tone, and an adaptation of various other 
parts of hymns to suit his taste, has slightly turned many of the 
standard church-hymns into modified spirituals. 

A growing sentiment for standard and classical music, both in 
church and social life, is tending to push the spirituals into the back- 
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ground. They must go, in fact. Many, many years will pass by, of 
course, before they will be forgotten and have fallen into complete 
disuse by the rural church, and in the church of the masses in the 
cities even; nevertheless they are passing away. They are almost |. 
entirely discarded to-day by the élite church of the race. They have 
no striking meaning for the spirit and life of the forward and intelligent 
groups of Negroes of to-day. 


I. IN SOME LONESOME GRAVEYARD. 
(A fragment.) 
This time another year 
I may be gone in some lonesome graveyard, 
O Lord! how long? 


2. KING JESUS WILL BE MINE. 
(A fragment.) 
When the moon go down in a purple stream, 
Purple stream, 
And the sun refuse to shine, 
And every star shall disappear, 
King Jesus will be mine. 


3. KING JESUS COME ER RIDIN’ ’LONG. 
(A fragment.) 
Dark clouds is er risin’, 
Thunder-balls er burstin’; 
King Jesus come er ridin’ ‘long 
Wid er rainbo’ ’cross his shoulders. 


4. DON’T CARE WHER’ YER BURY MY BODY. 


Don’t care wher’ yer bury my body, 
Don’t care wher’ yer bury my body, 
Don’t care wher’ yer bury my body; 
Oh, mer little soul gwi’ rise and shine, 
Oh, mer little soul gwi’ rise and shine. 


Bury mer body ’n de east of de garden, 
Bury mer body ’n de east of de garden, 
Bury mer body ’n de east of de garden; 
Oh, mer little soul gwi’ rise and shine! 
Oh, mer little soul gwi’ rise and shine! 


5. I WISH THAT HEAVEN WAS MINE. 
I wish that heaven was mine, 
I wish that heaven would be mine, 
I wish that heaven was mine; 
Oh, save me, Lord, save me! 
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7, of I called to my brother, 

sete My brother hearkened to me, 

the The las’ word I heard him say 
nost Was, ‘Save me, Lord, save me !” 
lave I wish that heaven was mine, etc. 
zent 


6. DEAD AND GONE. 


Chorus. 
Dead and gone, dead and gone, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone. 


My dear mother died a-shoutin’, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone. 
(Chorus.) 


My poor brother died a-shoutin’, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone. 
(Chorus.) 


My poor sister died a-shoutin’, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone, 
(Chorus.) 


My poor father died a-shoutin’, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone. 


(Chorus.) 


My poor Elder died a-shoutin’, 
All the friend I have’s dead and gone. 


7. GIVE ME JESUS.! 


In the mornin’ when I rise, 
In the mornin’ when I rise, 
In the mornin’ when IJ rise, 
Give me Jesus. 


Chorus. 


Give me Jesus, give me Jesus; 
You may have all this world, 
Give me Jesus. 


Ef it’s "fore day when I rise, 
Ef it’s "fore day when I rise, 
Et it’s fore day when I rise, 
Give me Jesus. 

(Chorus.) 


1 A very popular class-meeting song. 
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Ef it’s midnight when I rise, 
Ef it’s midnight when I rise, 
Ef it’s midnight when I rise, 
Give me Jesus. 

(Chorus.) 


8. WHERE SHALL I BE WHEN THE FIRST TRUMPET SOUNDS? 


; Chorus. 
Where shall I be when the first trumpet sounds, 
Where I be when it sounds so loud, 
It sounds so loud till it wake up the dead; 
Oh, where shall I be when it sounds? 


Moses, Moses, he did live till he got old, 
Where shall I be? 

He was buried in the mountain, so I’m told, 
Where shall I be? 


Joshua was the son of Nun, 

Where shall I be? 

Prayed for the Lord to stop the sun, 
Where shall I be? 


9. O HALLELUYER, GOOD LORD! 


(‘In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judza, and 
saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’"—Martrt. iii. 1, 2.) 


And halleluyer, good Lord! 
Halleluyer, good Lord! 
Halleluyer, good Lord! 


I heard Rachel cry, 
Heard Rachel cry, 
Heard Rachel cry. 


What Rachel cryin’ erbout? 
What's Rachel cryin’ erbout? 
What’s Rachel cryin’ erbout? 


She’s cryin’ erbout her child, 
She’s cryin’ erbout her child, 
She’s cryin’ erbout her child. 


What’s the matter with her child? 
What’s the matter with her child? 
What's the matter with her child? 


Oh, the king’s goin’ slay her child, 
The king’s goin’ slay her child, 
The king’s goin’ slay her child. 
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Oh, the Lord’s goin’ save her child, 
Now, the Lord’s goin’ save her child, 
Now, the Lord’s goin’ save her child. 


Oh, halleluyer, good Lord! 
Halleluyer, good Lord! 
Halleluyer, good Lord! 


10. THE OLD ARK’S ER MOVIN’. 


Chorus. 
Oh, the old Ark’s er-movin’, movin’, movin’, 
The old Ark’s er-movin’, movin’ erlong. 


Heaven's so high, heaven’s so high, 
None can enter but the sanctified. 
(Chorus.) 


When I git to heaven, be able to tell, 
Two archangels goin’ tone one bell. 
(Chorus.) 


When I git to heaven, ain’t I goin’ to shout, 
Nobody dare can take me out. 
(Chorus.) 


and P > 
II. MEMBER DYIN DAY. 


(“ But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.’’—ISAIAH xl. 31.) 

Chorus. 
Go, Mary, go! Run, Martha, run! 
Go tell de Lord I am on my way. 


Got my ’ligion in de hard time, 
Jesus gi’ me de eagle’s wings; 
Got my ‘ligion in de hard time; 
*Member dyin’ day. 

(Chorus.) 


Don’t care what you call me, 
Jesus gi’ me de eagle’s wings; 
Don’t care what you call me, 
*Member dyin’ day. 
(Chorus.) 


Call me a slothful member, 
Jesus gi’ me de eagle’s wings; 
Call me a slothful member; 
*Member dyin’ day. 
(Chorus.) 








(‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. ... I go unto the 
Father: for my Father is greater than I.’’—St. JOHN xiv. 27, 28.) 


(“* The Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou? ’’—GBN. 


iii. 9.) 
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Call me a long-tongue liar, 
Jesus gi’ me de eagle’s wings; 
Call me a long-tongue liar, 
*"Member dyin’ day. 

(Chorus.) 


I2. WHERE SHALL I GO TO EASE ER MY TROUBLED MIND? 


Where shall I go, 
Where shall I go, 
Where shall I go, 
To ease a my troubléd mind? 


Go to God 

To ease my troubléd mind, 
Go to God 

To ease a my troubléd mind. 


Where shall I go, 
Where shall I go, 
Where shall I go, 
To ease a my troubléd mind? 


In the valley 

To ease my troubléd mind, 
In the valley 

To ease a my troubléd mind. 


Where shall I go, etc. 


On my knees, etc. 


13. MER KNEE-BONES IS ER ACHIN’. 


Lord called Adam, 

Adam refused to answer; 

De secon’ time he called him, 
He said, ‘“‘Lord, here am I!”’ 


Chorus. 
Little chil’un, you'd better b’lieve; 
U’m mos’ don’ worryin’ wid de crosses; 
Little chil’un, you’d better b’lieve, 
Try ter git home to heb’n by am by. 








EN. 





1 This verse would more logically come first. 
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Mer knee-bones is er-achin’, 
Mer body’s rackin’ wid de pain, 


I b’lieve ter mer soul U’m er chile of God, 


And heb’n is er my aim.} 
(Chorus.) 


14. MASTER’S IN DE FIELD.’ 


Sister, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field; 
Sister, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field. 


Pray independen’, pray bold, 
Master’s in de field; 
Pray independen’, pray bold, 
Master’s in de field. 


Brother, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field; 
Brother, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field. 


Walk independen’, walk bold, 
Master’s in de field; 
Walk independen’, walk bold, 
Master’s in de field. 


Elder, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field; 
Elder, carry de news on, 
Master’s in de field. 


Shout independen’, shout bold, 
Master’s in de field; 
Shout independen’, shout bold, 
Master’s in de field. 


I5. FALL ON MER KNEES AND PRAY. 


Sister Mary was walkin’ in de garden, 
Waterin’ de wiltered plants; 

She put on de wings of Noah’s dove, 
With a great long trail behind, 

A great long trail behind her, 

And a great long trail behind. 





2 A very old spiritual. 
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Fall on mer knees and pray-a-a, 
Fall on mer knees and pray. 
Fall on mer knees and pray-a-a, 
Fall on mer knees and pray. 


16. I’M GOIN’ UP HOME. 


(“All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.” —Jos xiv. 14.) 


Chorus. 
Oh, wait till my change comes! 
I’m goin’ up home. 
Oh, wait till my change comes! 
I’m goin’ up home on de cloud. 


Moses, Moses, he did live till he got old; 
Died in de mountain, so I’m told. 
(Chorus.) 


H for Hannah, how happy was she, 
Walking on de pillars of Galilee! 
(Chorus.) 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Tell me where my Saviour’s gone. 
(Chorus.) 


Pluck one block out uv Satan’s wall, 
Heard stumble, and I saw him fall. 
(Chorus.) 


17. THAT’S ANOTHER WITNESS FOR MY LORD. 


Read in Genesis, you understand, 
Methus’lah was de oldest man, 

Lived nine hundred and sixty-nine, 
Died and went to heaven in due time. 


Methus’lah was a witness for my Lord, 
Methus’lah was a witness for my Lord. 


You read about Sampson from his birth, 
Strongest man that lived on de earth; 
"Way back yonder in ancient times, 

He slayed three thousand of de Philistines. 


Sampson he went wandering about, 
For his strength hadn’t been found out; 
His wife dropped down upon her knees, 














































Said, ‘Sampson, tell me where your strength lies, please.” 
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Delila talked so good and fair; 

He told her his strength lie in his hair; 
“Shave my head just as clean as your hands, 
And my strength’ll be like a nachual man’s.” 


Wasn’t that a witness for my Lord? 
24) Wasn’t that a witness for my Lord? 
Isaiah, mounted on de wheel o’ time, 
Spoke to God Ermighty way down de line: 
Said, ‘‘O Lord! to me reveal 

How can this vile race be healed?” 


God said, ‘‘Tell de sons of men 
Unto them’ll be born a king. 
Them that believe upon his way, 
They shall rest in de latter day.” 


Isaiah was a witness for my Lord, 
Isaiah was a witness for my Lord. 


There was a man amongst de Pharisees 
Named Nicodemus, and he didn’t believe; 

He went to the Master in de night, 

And told him to take him out er human sight. 


“You are de Christ, I’m sure it’s true, 
For none do de miracles dat you do; 
But how can a man now old in sin 
Turn back still and be born again?” 


Christ said, ‘‘ Man, if you want to be wise, 
You'd better repent and be baptized; 
Believe on me, de Son of Man, 

Then you will be born’d again.” 


An’ you'll be a witness. 


18. I'M ROLLIN’, I'M ROLLIN’, THROUGH AN UNFRIENDLY WORLD. 


O sister! won’t you help me? 

O sister! won't you help me to pray? 

O sister! won’t you help me, 

Won’t you help me in the service of the Lord? 


Chorus. 
I’m er-rollin’, I’m er-rollin’, 
I’m er-rollin’, through an unfriendly world; 
I’m er-rollin’, I’m er-rollin’, 
Through an unfriendly world. 
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O brother! won’t you help me? 

O brother! won’t you help me to pray? 

O brother! won’t you help me, 

Won't you help me in the service of the Lord? 


(Chorus.) 


O preacher! won’t you help me? 

O preacher! won’t you help me to pray? 

O preacher! won’t you help me, 

Won't you help me in the service of the Lord? 
(Chorus.) 


O mourner! won’t you help me? 

O mourner! won't you help me to pray? 

O mourner! won’t you help me, 

Won't you help me in the service of the Lord? 
(Chorus.) 


O Christian! won’t you help me? 

O Christian! won’t you help me to pray? 

O Christian! won’t you help me, 

Won’t you heip me in the service of the Lord? 
(Chorus.) 


19. OH, WHAT A TRYIN’ TIME! 


Wasn't that er tryin’ time with the sinner? 
Wasn't that er tryin’ time with the sinner? 
Wasn't that er tryin’ time with the sinner? 
Oh, what er tryin’ time! 


What you goin’ to do when the world’s on fire? 
What you goin’ to do when the world’s on fire? 
What you goin’ to do when the world’s on fire? 
Oh, what er tryin’ time! 


Don’t you see that fire er-boilin’? 
Don’t you see that fire er-boilin’? 
Don’t you see that fire er-boilin’? 
Oh, what er tryin’ time! 


Don’t you hear them sinners howlin’? 
Don’t you hear them sinners howlin’? 
Don’t you hear them sinners howlin’? 
Oh, what er tryin’ time! 


Wasn’t that er tryin’ time with the convert? 
Wasn't that er tryin’ time with the convert? 
Wasn't that er tryin’ time with the convert? 
Oh, what er tryin’ time! 
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20. DON’ YER GRIEVE AFTER ME. 


(“And Jacob went out from Beersheba, and went toward Haran. ... And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: 
and behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it.’"—GEN. xxviii. 10-12.) 


Oh, when U’m dead and buried, 

Don’t yer grieve after me; 

When U’m dead and buried, 

Oh, I don’ wan’ yer to grieve after me! 


We’re climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, 
Don’t yer grieve after me; 

We're climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, 
Don’t yer grieve after me; 

We're climbin’ Jacob’s ladder, 
Don’t yer grieve after me; 

Oh, I don’ want yer grieve after me! 


Evcry round gits higher and higher, 

Don’ yer grieve after me; 

Every round gits higher and higher, 

I see my Jesus comin’, don’t yer grieve after me, etc. 


2I. ALL ER MY SINS ARE TAKEN ERWAY. 


Chorus. 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Oh, glory to His name! 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 


Sister Mary wore three links of chain, 
Sister Mary wore three links of chain, 
Sister Mary wore three links of chain, 
Every link had Jesus’ name. 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 

(Chorus.) 


If I had er died when I was young, 
I had er died when I was young, 
If I had er died when I was young, 
I wouldn’t have had this race to run. 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 

(Chorus.) 
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The tallest tree in Paradise, 
The tallest tree in Paradise, 
The tallest tree in Paradise, 
The Christians call it the tree of life. 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 

(Chorus.) 


As I went down in the valley to pray, 
As I went down in the valley to pray, 
I went down in the valley to pray, 
I went down in the valley to pray, 
My soul got happy and I staid all day. 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 

(Chorus.) 


If I had wings like Noah’s dove, 
If I had wings like Noah’s dove, 
If I had wings like Noah’s dove, 
I'd fly away to the world above, 
All er my sins are taken erway, 
Taken erway. 

(Chorus.) 


22. JINE DE MORNIN’ BAND. 


Chorus. 
Good-mornin’, good-mornin’! 
Jine de mornin’ band! 
Good-mornin’, good-mornin’! 
Good-mornin’, good-mornin’! 
Jine de mornin’ band! 


Oh, run erlong, mourner, and git your crown! 
Jine de mornin’ band! 
By your Father’s side set down, 
Jine de mornin’ band! 
(Chorus.) 


Look up yonder what I see, 

Jine de mornin’ band! 

A band of angels after me, 

Jine de mornin’ band! 
(Chorus.) 


Shout, my sister, fer you are free, 
Jine de mornin’ band! 

Fer God’s done bought your liberty, 
Jine de mornin’ band! 
(Chorus.) 
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23- THERE’S ER LITTLE WHEEL ER-ROLLIN’ IN MY HEART. 


There’s er little wheel er-rollin’ in my heart, 
There’s er little wheel er-rollin’ in my heart, 
There’s a little wheel er-rollin’ in my heart, 
An’ surely my Jesus mus’ be true. 


I’m er-prayin’ fer my brother in my heart, 
I’m er-prayin’ fer my brother in my heart, 
I’m prayin’ fer my brother in my heart, 
An’ surely my Jesus mus’ be true. 


I’m prayin’ fer my sister in my heart, 
I’m prayin’ fer my sister in my heart, 
I’m prayin’ fer my sister in my heart, 
An’ surely my Jesus mus’ be true. 


24. I’M ER PORE LITTLE ORPHAN CHILE IN DE WORLD. 


Chorus. 
I’m er pore little orphan chile in de worl’, 
Chile in de worl’, 
I’m er pore little orphan chile in de worl’, 
I’m er pore little orphan chile in de worl’; 
Good Lord! I cannot stay here by myself. 


My mother an’ father both are dead, 
Both are dead, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


De train done whistled, and de cars are gone, 
Cars are gone, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


My brothers an’ sisters all are gone, 
All are gone, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


I got my ticket fer de train, 
Fer de train, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


25- THERE’S LOVE-FEAST IN HEAVEN TO-DAY. 
Chorus. 

Hail, oh, hail! Hail, oh, hail! 

Hail, oh, hail! 

There’s love-feast in the heaven to-day. 
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God Ermighty spoke to Brother Jonah one day, 
Love-feast in the heaven to-day; 
He told Brother Jonah to go his way, 
Love-feast in the heaven to-day. 

(Chorus.) 


I looked towards the Northen pole, 

Love-feast in heaven to-day; 

I saw dark clouds and fire roll, 

Love-feast in heaven to-day. 
(Chorus.) 


Oh, look up yonder what I see, 
Love-feast in heaven to-day; 
A band of angels after me, 
Love-feast in heaven to-day. 
(Chorus.) 


26. DON’ GIT WEARY. 
Christians, don’t git weary, 
Christians, don’t git weary, 
Christians, don’t git weary, 
For the work is ’most done. 


I have a brother over yonder, 
I have a brother over yonder, 
I have a brother over yonder, 
For the work is ’most done. 


Brother, don’t git weary, 
Brother, don’t git weary, 
Brother, don’t git weary, 
For the work is ’most done. 


Big camp-meetin’ over yonder, 
Big camp-meetin’ over yonder, 
Big camp-meetin’ over yonder, 
For the work is ’most done. 


Elder, don’t git weary, 
Elder, don’t git weary, 
Elder, don’t git weary, 
For the work is ’most done. 


I have a mother over yonder, 
I have a mother over yonder, 
I have a mother over yonder, 
For the work is ’most done. 
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27. BY AN’ BY I SHALL SEE JESUS. 


(A Fragment.) 
By an’ by I shall see Jesus, 
By an’ by I shall see Jesus, 
By an’ by I shall see Jesus, 
In that land over there. 


28. I BEEN DOWN AND TRIED. 


(A Fragment.) 


Arise, O mourner! I been down and tried, 
Arise, O mourner! I been down and tried. 


I done been up, and I done been down, 
Been down and tried, 

I done been upon de groun’, 

I been down and died. 


Arise, O mourner! etc. 


29. SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT! 


This melody embodies in words and music the elemental fervor and 
emotion characteristic of the Negro. The notes are inimitably soft 
and soothing, with moderate time. The refrain may be sung in solo 
or unison. It is one of the old and now exceedingly popular Negro 
songs, and is most frequently asked for by white auditors who visit 
Negro schools, colleges, and public entertainments with programmes 
of a literary and religious nature. 


Refrain. 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home! 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home! 


I looked over Jordan, an’ what did I see, 
Comin’ for to carry me home! 

A band of angels comin’ after me, 
Comin’ for to carry me home! 


(Refrain.) 


If you get there before I do, 

Comin’ for to carry me home! 

Jes’ tell my friends I’m comin’ too, 

Comin’ for to carry me home! 4 


(Refrain.) 
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I’m sometimes up, an’ sometimes down, 
Comin’ for to carry me home; 

But still my soul feels heavenward bound, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 


(Refrain.) 


. ‘COME DOWN, ANGEL, AND TROUBLE THE WATER!” 


OR, “O ROCK ER MY SOUL!” 


(‘For an angel! went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of what- 
soever disease he had.’’ — St. JOHN v. 4.) 


Chorus. 
Come down, angel, and trouble the water, 
Come down, angel, and trouble the water, 
Come down, angel, and trouble the water, 
O rock er my soul! 


Before I'd lay in hell one day, 
O rock er my soul! 
I’ sing an’ pray my soul erway, 
O rock er my soul! 

(Chorus.) 


I love to shout, I love to sing, 

O rock er my soul! 

I love to praise my heavenly King, 
O rock er my soul! 


Refrain. 
Rock er my soul in the bosom of Abraham, 
Rock er my soul in the bosom of Abraham, 
Rock er my soul in the bosom of Abraham, 
O rock er my soul! 


I think I hear the sinner say, 
O rock er my soul! 
My Saviour taught me how to pray, 
O rock er my soul! 
(Chorus.) 


Jesus told me once before, 
O rock er my soul! 
To “go in peace an’ sin no more,” 
O rock er my soul! 
(Chorus.) 


1 Not “‘angels,”’ as it is often rendered, but ‘‘angel.” 
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I hope to meet my brother there, 

O rock er my soul! 

That used to join me here in prayer, 
O rock er my soul! 


(Chorus.) 


Observations and Comment.—I do not think the early rendition of 
this old and popular spiritual by the early Fisk Jubilee Singers was 
strictly true, either to words or music. This would be expected, as 
the original would be exceedingly difficult to put to music. There are, 
in fact, no keys and chords that could fully comprehend many of 
these melodies. The only true and exact rendition would have to be 
made by the use of the graphophone. Different sections of the South 
have different renditions, of course, as most of the spirituals have, 
varying but slightly usually in both words and music. The above 
rendition or wording differs from the Fisk Singers’ rendition, and I 
believe it more true to the original song. It is provincial to Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and western Alabama. 


31. GOIN’ TO STAN’ ON THE WALLS OF ZION. 


Chorus. 
Goin’ stand on the walls of Zion 
An’ view that ship come sailin’, 
Goin’ stand on the walls of Zion, 
To see it give erway. 


Brothers, ain’t you mighty glad 
Goin’ to leave this sinful army? 
Brothers, ain’t you mighty glad 
To see it give erway? 


Sisters, ain’t you mighty glad, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


Mourners, ain’t you mighty glad, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


Christians, ain’t you mighty glad, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


32. REAP WHAT WE SOW. 


The words and music are by Rev. Charles P. Jones, noted Evangelist 
and song-writer, of Christ Church, Jackson, Miss. Here may be 
seen an evolution in Negro spirituals, the irresistible influence of 
higher contact with the white man, and the effect of education and 
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changing social and religious conditions of the Negro. Dr. Jones is 
one of the most eloquent and unique characters in the Negro pulpit 
to-day; and he has filled some of the most distinguished white pulpits, 
both North and South. His religious fervor, implicit faith in a 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, education and natural ability, 
have given him a national reputation. 


(‘For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—GAL. vi. 7.) 


Reap what we sow! Oh, solemn thought, 
With what an awful meaning fraught! 
Yet surely we to judgment go 

To reap just what in life we sow. 


Chorus. 
Yes, reap just what we sow; 
Let’s mind, then, what we do; 
*Tis God’s decree for you and me 
To reap just what we sow. 


Reap what we sow! Oh, when and where 

Shall this reward so sure appear? 

Beginning in God’s church forgiv’n, 

*T will end in either hell or heav’n. 
(Chorus.) 


Reap what we sow! No wealth or power 

Can help us in that judgment hour, 

Except the wealth of faith alone: 

We’re sure to reap what we have sown. 
(Chorus.) 


Reap what we sow! O God of grace! 

Pardon us ere we meet Thy face! 

Grant us full cleansing from all sin, 

The Spirit place our hearts within. 
(Chorus.) 


Reap what we sow! Oh, grant that we 
Sow to the Spirit constantly, 

That when we shall to judgment go 
We'll reap just what in life we sow. 


(Chorus.) 
33. IT’S ME, O LORD! STANDIN’ IN DE NEED OF PRAYER. 
(‘* Let my prayer come before thee: incline thine ear unto my cry.’”-—Ps. Ixxxviii. 2.) 
Chorus. 


It’s me, it’s me, O Lord! 
Standin’ in de need of prayer; 
It’s me, it’s me, O Lord! 

Standin’ in de need of prayer. 
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It’s not my brother, 

But it’s me, O Lord! 

Standin’ in de need of prayer; 

It’s not my brother, 

But it’s me, O Lord! 

Standin’ in de need of prayer. 
(Chorus.) 


It’s not my sister, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


It’s not my elder, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


It’s not my mother, etc. 
(Chorus.) 


The reader will notice the constant recurrence of ‘“‘mother,”’ 
“brother, sister,” and ‘‘elder.’”’ This is common in the Negro 
spirituals. The word “Brother,” “Sister,” may refer to a fellow- 
member in the church, or a brother or sister by blood. “Elder” is 
the title usually applied to the minister in the humbler type of churches 
and the less educated group. “Mother,” the word dear to all peoples, 
is not less dear to the lowly or the proud of colored race. 


”” sé 


34. JOHN SAW THE HOLY NUMBER. 


(“And I heard the number of them which were sealed: and there were sealed an 
hundred and forty and four thousand.’’—REv. vii, 4.) 


Chorus. 
John saw the Holy Number, 
*Way in de middle of de air; 
John saw de Holy Number, 
*Way in de middle of de air. 


I got er little book, 

Gwi’ read it through, 

’Way in de middle o’ de air; 
I got Jesus well as you, 
’Way in de middle of de air. 


Refrain. 
Come over, then, 
John saw de Holy Number, etc. 


Some er des mornin’s bright and fair, 

’Way in de middle o’ de air, 

Gwi’ hitch on my wings 

And try de air, 

*Way in de middle of de air. 
(Chorus.) 
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If yer wan’ er dream dem heabenly dreams, 
"Way in de middle of de air, 

Jes’ lay your head on Jordan’s stream, 
"Way in de middle of air. 


35. DRY BONES GWINE ER RISE ERGIN. 


(‘‘O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. . . . Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live: . . . and as I prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a 
shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone.’’ — EZEKIEL xxxvii. 4-7.) 


Most of the spirituals are founded on some striking Bible incident 
or character, the sequence of which incident or life gives comfort to 
the ‘‘traveler from earth to glory.” 


Refrain. 
O little child’un! 
O little child’un! 
O little child’un! 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin. 


Some go ter meetin’ fer to sing an’ shout, 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin; 

’Fore six months dey’s all turned out, 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin. 


(Refrain.) 


Talk erbout me, but ’taint my fault, 

Dry bones gwine er rise ergin; 

Me God Ermighty gwine er walk an’ talk, 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin. 


(Refrain.) 


If you 'spect ter git heab’n when you dies, 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin, 

Better stop your tongue frum tellin’ lies, 
Dry bones gwine er rise ergin. 


(Refrain.) 


Got my breastplate, sword, and shiel’, 

Dry bones gwine er rise ergin, 

Gwine boldly marchin’ through de fiel’, 

Dry bones gwine er rise ergin. 
(Refrain.) 
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36. THERE’S ER WHEEL IN DE MIDDLE DE WHEEL. 
(‘The appearance of the wheels and their work was like unto the colour of a beryl: 


and they four had one likeness: and their appearance and their work was as it were a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel.’’ — EZEKIEL i. 16.) 


Refrain. 
There’s er wheel in de middle of de wheel, 
’*Zekiel saw de wheel: 
There’s er wheel in de middle of de wheel, 
’Zekiel saw de wheel. 


Well, de little wheel represent Jesus Christ, 
’*Zekiel saw de wheel; 

And de big wheel represent God Himself, 
*Zekiel saw de wheel. 


(Refrain.) 


37. ALL I WANT IS A LITTLE MORE FAITH IN JESUS. 


(‘And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole.” — 
LUKE xvii. 19.) 

This is a very popular class-meeting song with the Methodists. 
The tone of the song is slow, rhythmic, and mellow, soothing and 
comforting to the pilgrim who has resoived to be courageous and hopeful 
under his struggles toward ‘‘ Heaven an’ immortal glory.” 


Chorus. 
All I want, 
All I want, 
All I want, 
Is a little more faith in Jesus. 


Oh, run ’long, mourner, and git your crown, 
A little more faith in Jesus; 
By your Father’s side set down, 
A little more faith in Jesus. 
(Chorus.) 


My father says it is the best, 
A little more faith in Jesus, 
To live and die a Methodest, 
A little more faith in Jesus. 


(Chorus.) 


I love my brcther,! yes, I do, 

A little more faith in Jesus; 

I hope my brother loves me too, 

A little more faith in Jesus. 
(Chorus.) 


1“ Brother” is here used as a member of the church of the same faith and order. 
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I love the Lord, he heard me cry, 

A little more faith in Jesus; 

And I’m gwi’ trust him till I die, 

A little more faith in Jesus. 
(Chorus.) 


38. GOIN’ "ER ROCK TROUBLE OVER. 


39. LORD, 


Refrain. 
Goin’ er rock trouble over, 
I believe, 
Rock trouble over, 
I believe; 
Goin’ er rock trouble over, 
I believe that Sabbath has no end. 


I wouldn’t be a sinner, 

Tell you de reason why, 

’Fraid de good Lord might call me, 
And I wouldn’t be ready to die. 


Refrain. 
I think I got religion, 
I believe, 
Think I got religion, etc. 


I WANT TO BE LIK’ JESUS IN MY HEART. 


Lord, I want to be like Jesus 
In er my heart, in er my heart; 
Lord, I want to be like Jesus, 
In er my heart. 


Refrain. 
In my heart! In my heart! 
Lord, I want to be like Jesus 
In er my heart. 


Lord, I don’ ’ant to be like Judas 
In my heart, in er my heart, 
Lord, I don’ ’ant to be like Judas 
In er my heart. 

(Refrain.) 


Lord, I want to be more holy 
In my heart, in er my heart; 
Lord, I want to be more holy 
In er my heart. 

(Refrain.) 
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Lord, I want to be a Christian, 
In er ny heart, in er my heart; 
Lord, I want to be a Christian 
In er my heart. 


(Refrain.) 
40. STEAL AWAY. 


This is perhaps one of the oldest of the most popular of the Negro 
spirituals. Of its exact origin, locality, and authorship, no one knows 
definitely. It was very probably composed in some of the far South- 
ern States, — not unlikely Lousiana, South Carolina, Georgia, or 
Mississippi, possibly Virginia. The origin of this song is said by 
some to have been on the Red River in Louisiana. This is possible, 
but it is difficult to establish exact date and place of thc origin of the 
oldest of these melodies. The swing, rhythm, soothing melody, the 
heart-searching pathos of its sentiment and tone, were born of a patient 
and suffering soul, — one whose joy here was founded upon a hope of 
relief from suffering here and an entering into joy on the other side. 
It was also likely composed in cotton, rice, or cane fields. It combines 
with the swing of the body in using the hoe. The “steal away” likely 
meant stealing off down in the woods or into a valley to pray. Prayer, 
on the part of the slave, often meant dissatisfaction with his lot as a 
slave; but the meaning of the words was often hidden by sharp turns 
from the facts in mind. Slaves were not infrequently punished for 
praying. It was thought in some way, possibly, to have the power of 
bringing the condemnation of God upon the system of slavery. But 
singing was necessary for the dull, heavy, monotonous life of the slave. 
This melody has been sung all over the English-speaking world and in 
other tongues. 

Refrain. 
Steal away, steal away, 
Steal away home to Jesus! 
Steal away, steal away home! 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


My Lord calls me, 

He calls me by the thunder, 

The trumpet sounds in er my soul: 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


(Refrain.) 


Green trees er-bendin’, 

Pore sinners stan’ er-tremblin’, 
The trumpet soun’s in er my soul: 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


(Refrain.) 
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Tombstones er-burstin’, 

Pore sinners stan’ er-tremblin’, 
The trumpet soun’s in er my soul: 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


(Refrain.) 


41. SAVE ME, MY LORD! 


Chorus. 
Save me, save me, my Lord! 
Save me, save from sinking down! 


If I had er died when I was young, 

Save me from sinking down! 

I wouldn’t have had this risk to run, 

Save me from sinking down! 
(Chorus.) 


Ever since my Lord has set free, 

Save me from sinking down! 

This old world has been a hell to me, 

Save me from sinkin’ down! 
(Chorus.) 


Sometimes I hang my head and cry, 

Save me from sinkin’ down! 

But I’m goin’ serve God till I die, 

Save me from sinkin’ down! 
(Chorus.) 


42. GOOD-NIGHT! THE LORD’S ER-COMIN’. 


Chorus. 
Good-night! the Lord’s er-comin’, 
Good-night! the Lord’s er-comin’, 
Good-night! the Lord’s er-comin’, 
And the Lord’s er-comin’ down. 


I hang my harp upon the willow-tree, 
It sounded over in Jubilee. 
(Chorus.) 


God showed Noah the rainbow sign, — 
No water, but fire, next time. 


(Chorus.) 


There is a fire in the east, fire the west, 
There’s fire amongst us Methodests. 
(Chorus.) 
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43. ’MOS’ DON’ TALKIN’ ERBOUT ME. 


You may talk erbout me 
Jes’ as much as you please, 
But me an’ God Ermighty gwi’ walk an’ talk. 


Chorus. 
Oh, mos’ don’ talkin’ erbout me by an’, by, 
"Mos’ done talkin’ erbout me by an’ by. 


Oh, dat liar run, and dat liar shout, 
But my good Lord will fin’ him. 
(Chorus.) 


44. ROUGH, ROCKY ROAD.! 


Rough, rocky road 

’Mos’ don’ travellin’; 

Rough, rocky road 

’Mos’ don’ travellin’; 

Rough, rocky road 

’Mos’ don’ travellin’; 

Boun’ to carry my soul to my Jesus, 
Boun’ to carry my soul to my Lord. 


Mourners on the road 
*Mos’ don’ travellin’, etc. 


Sisters on the road 
*Mos’ don’ travellin’, etc. 


Elders on the road 
*Mos’ don’ travellin’, etc. 


Backsliders on the road 
*Mos’ don’ travellin’, etc. 


45. YOU WANT MORE FAITH. 


The crown the good Lord give me 
Shine like a mornin’ star, 
The crown the good Lord give me 
Shine like a mornin’ star. 


Chorus. 
Brother, you want more faith, 
More faith, more faith, 
Brother, you want more faith, 
Shine like a mornin’ star. 


1 A very old spiritual. 
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The robe the good Lord give me, 
Shine like a mornin’ star, 

That robe the good Lord give me, 
Shine like a mornin’ star. 


Sister, you want more faith, 
More faith, more faith, 
Sister, you want more faith, 
Shine like a mornin’ star. 


46. EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT. 


This is one of the most thrilling of the later jubilee songs. It is 
much used for taking up collections in churches. It invariably sug- 
gests patting of feet, swaying of the body, and rhythmic bodily 
motions, the audience often rising to great heights of emotion and 
fervor. 

Refrain. 
Every time I feel the spirit 
Movin’ in my heart, 
I will pray. 


Ol’ Pharaoh thought he had me fast, 
But the sea dried up an’ let me pass. 
(Refrain.) 


You ask me why I sing so bol’, 
It’s the love of Jesus in my soul. 
(Refrain.) 


Jordan’s River, so chilly and cold, 
Chills the body, but not the soul. 
(Refrain.) 


I want to go to heaven, 
And I want to go right; 
I want to go to heaven 
All dressed in white. 
(Refrain.) 


47. I KNOW THE LORD HAS LAID HIS HANDS ON ME. 
Another late and exceedingly popular melody. The long, droll, 
and recurring rhythm, the prolongs peculiar in much of the Negro 
folk-songs, are touchingly beautiful. It is a song of triumph, joy, 
and implicit faith in the promise of the Lord. 


Refrain. 
Oh, I know the Lord, 
I know the Lord, 
I know the Lord 
Has laid His hands on me. 
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I never felt such love before, 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me, 
Saying, ‘‘Go in peace and sin no more,”’ 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me. 


(Refrain.) 


He took me from the miry clay, 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me, 
And told me to walk the narrow way, 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me. 


(Refrain.) 


Some seek the Lord, but don’t seek right, 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me, 
They sin all day and pray all night, 

I know the Lord has laid His hands on me. 


(Refrain.) 


48. A FRAGMENT. 

(Very plaintive and touching.) 
Sing a ho that I had the wings of a dove, 
Sing a ho that I had the wings of a dove, 
Sing a ho that I had the wings of a dove, 
I’d fly erway and be at rest. 


A. E. PERKINS, 
2911 MILAN ST., 
New ORLEANS, LA. 
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PREFACE, 


Two decades or more ago Miss A. M. Bacon conducted a folk-lore 
society in Hampton Institute. Some of the material recorded was 
published in ‘“‘The Southern Workman.” Through the kindness of 
Miss Herron of the Institute the unpublished material was given to 
me to edit, and appears in the following collection. The most notable 
part of Miss Bacon’s collection is, I think, the so-called “Irishman 
Stories.” These noodle-tales have a widespread distribution in the 
South; and Miss Bacon was the first recorder, as far as I know, to 
recognize the place of the tales in the hospitable folk-lore of Negroes.' 
How hospitable Negro folk-lore is to new-comers is also evidenced in 
the following collection by the war-time tales or anecdotes of W. D. 
Elam of Virginia, and still more strikingly in Tale No. 68, in which 
appear Mutt and Jeff, most recent of folklorish or quasi-folklorish 


figures. 
1 See “Irishman Stories’’ (Southern Workman, 28 [1899] : 192-194). 
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A few noodle-tales and others I recorded from the Institute students 
in 1920. As Hampton Institute students are drawn from many parts 
of the country, these tales, as well as the tales recorded by Miss Bacon, 
are of varied provenience, — from Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, the 
Carolinas, etc. From North Carolina is contributed the English tale 
of ‘‘ Dividing the Souls,” told very much as I heard it told a few years 
ago near Greensborough. No. 28, ‘ Rabbit seeks Meat,” has a partic- 
ular distribution in the Sea Islands and Georgia; and it is inferable, 
from the reference to Georgia at the conclusion of the tale, that the 
narrator was from Georgia. No. 18, “Dog and Dog-Head,”’ has a like 
distribution; and from the name of the narrator, La Patten, it is prob- 
able that he came from the Sea Islands, once the home of French 
settlers. 

During my visit to Hampton I also collected tales from three schools, 
— from Whittier School, which is under the administration of Hampton 
Institute, and which draws its pupils largely from the two nearest 
towns, Phoebus and Hampton; from the Public or Union Street School 
of Hampton; and from the Orphan Home maintained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Weaver. With the exception of a few tales contributed by inmates of 
the Orphan’s Home, these tales from the school-children may be con- 
sidered part of the county folk-lore. 

The tales collected in 1920 are given with the name and home of 
informant or writer. The tales taken from the Institute records are 
in some cases undated, and in some cases unlocalized. 

Riddles 1 to 123 were recorded from the school-children in 1920; 
riddles 124 to 137 were recorded by Miss Bacon in 1894 (124-135 
from J. W. Bedenbaugh, a student from Bradley, N.C.; and 136-137 
from Maun of Georgia). 

a. < & 


TALES. 
I. INCRIMINATING THE OTHER FELLOW.! 


(Version a.) 


Once upon a time Brer Rabbit and Brer Wolf went to steal a cow 
from aman. They caught the cow and killed it, and took off the hide. 
Then Brer Rabbit told Brer Wolf that “whoever owns this cow is 
coming, and the way you must do is to get into the hide and wrap up.” 
So when the man came, Brer Rabbit said, ‘The way to do to find out 
who stole the cow is to put the hide on the fire.””, Brer Wolf cried, “It’s 
not me, it’s Brer Rabbit!”’ Brer Rabbit replies, ‘Knock him in the 
mouth! He is a grand rascal! He'll spoil a gentleman’s credit!” 


1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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(Version b.) 


There was once a man, an’ he had an overseer an’ a head man. An’ 
when the overseer was supposed to be watchin’, he would go out to 
see his girl and leave the head man to watch. An’ every mornin’ one 
sheep was missing, until one day the man said, ‘‘ Every day one of the 
sheep are gone.”’ So that night, instid the overseer goin’ to see the 
girl, he watched and seed what the head man did; an’ when the head 
man picked up the sheep, the overseer said, “Ha, ha! You're the one 
that been taking away the sheep! Now you take that sheep and carry 
it to the man.”” The head man reached down after the sheep, and 
picked it up and let it fall, and said, “I can’t carry it. I betchyer you 
can’t pick that sheep up.” And while the overseer was pickin’ the 
sheep up, the head man reached and got his gun, and said, “ Now you 
kyarry that sheep to the man.” An’ he made him kyarry the sheep to 
the man, an’ said, “‘ Here’s the man that was takin’ away your sheep.” 
So that’s the way that the man lost his job. 


2. PLAYING GODFATHER. 


(Version a.”) 


There was oncet a boy,an’ he was called to name the baby. First 
he named it Topped-Off. The second time he was called he named it 
Half-Gone. The third time he was called he named it All-Gone. The 
fourth time he said it was Peanut-Butter. 


(Version b.3 ) 


Once upon a time B’o’ Rabbit and B’o’ Fox lived together. They 
used to put their dinner to cooking before they went to work in the 
morning, so that it would be done when they reached home in the 
evening. All went on very well until one day they decided to have 
black pease for dinner. Now, B’o’ Rabbit was very fond of black pease 
and he was very greedy, so he begun to think of a plan to eat all the 
pease by himself. At last he thought of a scheme. When he had been 
working a while, B’o’ Fox was startled by hearing B’o’ Rabbit cry out, 
“Who's that calling me?’’ B’o’ Fox said, ‘‘ What’s matter, B’o’ Rabbit?” 
B’o’ Rabbit replied, ‘‘Some one’s calling me, so I am gwine see what 
dey wants, be back in a minute.’”’ When he came back, B’o’ Fox said, 
“Who was it?” — “‘ My aunt sent for me to come and name her baby.” 

1 Informant, Gladys Bright of Hampton. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 32 : 366—- 
367), Benga (Nassau, 85-95), Bushman (Honey, 24). Comparative, MAFLS 13 : 70 
(note 1). 

? Informant, Marian Gee of Phebus. Compare South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 5-10, 
Nos. 2, 3; JAFL 34 : 2-4), North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 192-193, 215-216), Pennsylvania 
(JAFL 30 : 215-216). Comparative, MAFLS 13 : 1, 2 (note 1). 

* Written by Minnetta in 1902. 
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— “Well, what did yer name it? ””—“ Just-Begun.”"—‘“‘ What a funny 
name!” said B’o’ Fox, but B’o’ Rabbit said nothing. B’o’ Rabbit 
worked about ten minutes, then hollered out, “I wish you all would 
stop calling me.’”’ — “‘What’s matter now, B’o’ Rabbit?” asked B’o’ 
Fox. ‘Somebody is a-calling me agin, and I am dead tired of it too, 
but I guess I’ll have to go and see what dey wants.” This time he 
staid a little longer than the first time. When he came back, B’o’ Fox 
said, ‘‘Who was it calling you this time?’’ B’o’ Rabbit said, “My 
cousin just come home from the North; and dem folks at home dey 
done tell her that I was fust-rate at naming babies, so nothing could 
do but she must call me to name hern.’”’ — “ Well, what did yer name 
it? ’’ — “ Half-Gone,” replied B’o’ Rabbit. Well, B’o’ Rabbit worked 
for half an hour, then hollered out, ‘‘I declare, I won’t go a step. No, 
indeed! not if I knows myself.” B’o’ Fox said, “‘What an airth de 
matter wid you, B’o’ Rabbit?’’ — ‘‘Somebody is calling me agin, but I 
ain’t a-gwine.”” — ‘‘You had better go and see what dey wants,” said 
B’o’ Fox. ‘Well, long as you think I ought to go, I guess I have to go,” 
said B’o’ Rabbit. At the end of an hour B’o’ Rabbit returned in high 


spirits, greeting B’o’ Fox with, “Another baby to name.” — “Well, 
I never, sence I been born! Another baby toname! Well, what did you 
name it?” — “All-Gone,” replied B’o’ Rabbit. ‘“That’s a mighty 


queer name,” said B’o’ Fox; but B’o’ Rabbit held his peace, and 
worked on in silence for the remainder of the day. When they reached 
home that evening, they were surprised to find the pease all gone, and 
they had to go to bed supperless. 


(Version c.') 


One day Bro’ ’Possum gathered a large kittle of pease and put them 
in a kittle to cook. In the mean time he ask’ Sister Weasel to come 
over and help him work in the garden and have dinner with him. Sister 
Weasel came; and, as she couldn’t leave her three little babies home, 
she brought them along, too. 

Bro’ ’Possum had told Sister Weasel abou’ the pease he had on cook- 
ing; and the whole time she was working, she was thinking of how she 
could get into the house to eat them befo’ Bro’ ’Possum did. At last 
the thought came to her mind that she would tell Bro’ ’Possum to let 
her go into the house to name one of her babies. When she thought 
the pease were done, she said, ‘“‘ Bro’ ’Possum, got to go in de house to 
name one ob my babies. Won't be gone long.” — “All right, Sis’ 
Weasel! Don’t stay long!” 

Sister Weasel went.into the house, and found the pease nice and 
done. So she ate the top off and ran back to work. ‘‘What did you 
name your baby, Sister Weasel?” asked Bro’ 'Possum. ‘‘Top-Off,” 


1 Written by Gladys Stewart of Phoebus. 
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answered Sister Weasel, working all the time. In a few minutes Sister 
Weasel felt hungry again; and she said to Bro’ Possum, ‘“‘ Bro’ Possum, 
I got go in and name my second baby.” — “All right, Sister Weasel! 
but don’t stay long!” said Bro’ ’Possum. 

Sister Weasel went in this time and ate half of the pease. This time, 
when she came out, Bro’ ’Possum asked, ‘Well, Sister Weasel, what 
did you name this one?”’ — “ Half-Gone,”’ said Sister Weasel, and away 
she went chopping in the garden. Pretty soon she felt hungry again; 
for, once she had tasted those pease, she couldn’t stop until she had 
eaten them. So she said, ‘‘ Bro’ ’Possum, let me go in now and name 
my last baby, and I won’t bother you any more.”” Bro’ ’Possum gave 
his consent. This time Sister Weasel cleaned the kettle, and came 
running out agin. ‘‘What did you name this baby, Sister Weasel?” 
asked Bro’ "Possum. ‘‘All-Gone,” said Sister Weasel, and went hard 
at her work. Pretty soon Bro’ ’Possum noticed that Sister Weasel was 
getting sluggish on the job, and he thought that she was hungry. So 
he said, ‘‘Come, Sister Weasel, let’s eat the kittle of pease, and we will 
feel more like working.’’ — “All right!’’ said Sister Weasel. When 
Bro’ 'Possum went into the house and found that the pease had gone, 
he became very angry, and told Sister Weasel that she had eaten all 
his pease. ‘‘Now, Bro’ ’Possum, I haven’t eaten your pease,” said 
Sister Weasel. ‘‘ You have eaten my pease, Sister Weasel, and I am 
going to eat you for my dinner.”” When Sister Weasel heard this, she 
became frightened, for well she knew that Bro’ ’Possum would eat her 
up with little trouble. But what was she to do? Bro’ ’Possum’s 
garden, which he loved dearly, was a long ways from the house, but 
one with a keen eye could see all over the garden. Sister Weasel knew 
that Bro’ ’Possum could not do this, on account of his poor sight. So 
she said, ‘‘O Bro’ 'Possum! just look how the Wren children are steal- 
ing your crop!’’ At this Bro’ ’Possum forgot all about his pease, an’ 
ran down to his garden. In the mean time Sister Weasel grabbed her 
babies and ran as fast as she could to the woods and hid. After she got 
herself hidden, she laughed to herself of how she had fooled Bro’ 
"Possum. 

3. PLAYING GODFATHER: TELL-TALE GREASE.! 

Once the bear and the rabbit had some butter. There was a good 
deal of it. They were out working together in the field. After a little 
while the rabbit looked up toward the house, and said, “‘ Buh Bear, I 
hear some people calling me up to the house.” The bear said, ‘Go and 
see who they are.”” Buh Rabbit went to the house and ate some of the 
butter. Then he came back and worked for a little time. After a 
while he said, ‘“‘ Buh Bear, I hear those people calling me again,” and 
he went to the house a second time. This he did three or four times, 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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until he had eaten all the butter. After a time Buh Bear said, “It js 
time to stop work and go to the house and get something to eat,” 
When they got to the house, the bear found that the butter was all 
gone. Then he said, “Buh Rabbit, you ate that butter when yoy 
came to the house. Le’s build a fire and lie down before it! and the 
one that ate the butter it will run out of his mouth.” So they lay down 
before the fire and went to sleep. Soon Buh Rabbit awoke, and found 
that the butter had run out of his mouth on to a piece of bark under 
his head. He slipped the bark under the bear’s head, where the bear 
found it when he awoke. 


4. TELL-TALE GREASE.! 


Two men went to buy some cheese. They put it out in field. One 
said he wanted some water. He went back and ate the cheese. They 
went to sleep. The one who wakes up with grease on his face will be 
the one who took the cheese. 

The greedy one wakes up, and grease is on his face; but he takes and 
rubs it on the face of the other. 


5. TAR BABY: MOCK PLEA. 


(Version a.? ) 


Once Broder Rabbit and Broder Fox decided to be friends. So they 
were to go out at night to steal from Broder ’Possum, but it seemed 
dat Broder Rabbit would try and play off on Broder Fox. Well, they 
went on; Broder Rabbit pretended to be Broder ’Possum’s best friend. 
Well, Broder ’Possum said to Broder Rabbit one day, ‘Look here, 
Broder Rabbit! does you know dat somebody is stealing all my milk 
and corn?”’ Broder Rabbit he laughed, and said, ‘Well, Broder 
’Possum, that’s too bad! Us ought to catch that person, and what 
we do for him will be a plenty.”’ Broder ’Possum thought Broder 
Rabbit was de man, so he fixed for him. So one night Broder ’Possum 
set up a tar man near his corn-crib. Up comes Broder Fox and Rabbit 
with their sacks. Broder Fox he spy the man, he stops; but Mr. 
Rabbit he walks on; and when he saw the man, he was frightened very 
much, but he took courage and went on. He walked up to the tar man, 

1 Informant, Marian Gee of Phcebus. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 2-4; 
MAEFLS 16 : 814, Nos. 3-6), Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 1-2). 

2 Written by Charles E. Flagg of Montgomery, Ala., in 1899. For ‘‘Tar Baby” com- 
pare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 4; MAFLS 16 : 25-29, Nos. 13-15); Porto Rico (JAFL 
34: 164-165); comparative, Folk-Lore, 30 : 227-234. For ‘‘Mock Plea” compare South 
Carolina (JAFL 32 : 394; 34 : 5; MAFLS 16 : 12-14 [Nos. 6, 7], 26-29 [Nos. 14, 15]); 
Florida (JAFL 30 : 225); Mpongwe (Nassau, 22-23); Bushman (Honey, 77-78, 82-83); 
Hottentot (Schultze, 477); Philippines (Cole, 177-178; MAFLS 12 : 326 ff.); Biloxi (JAFL 
6: 49); Cherokee (BAE 19 : 272-273, 278-279); comparative, MAFLS 13 : 15 (note 4) 
Diahnhardt, 4 : 43-45. 
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and railed out, ‘‘Oh, yes! I cotch you here at Broder ’Possum’s crib. 
You de fellow been stealing corn.” The man didn’t speak. Then 
Broder Rabbit walked up to strike him. He slapped the man, and 
his hand stuck. ‘‘Let my hand go! I got anoder one here.” He then 
pound away with the other hand, and that stuck. ‘You better let 
gomy hands! I got two foots here.”” Then he pound away again, and 
his foot stuck. He kicked again, and his other foot stuck. ‘You 
better let my foots go! I got a head here, I'll butt you.” Then he 
gave a hard butt, and there he was hard and fast for Broder ’Possum 
the next morning. 

Well, the next morning Broder ’Possum came down and found 
Broder Rabbit stuck fast to the tar man. ‘‘O Broder Rabbit! I 
thought I would catch you. You are the one who has been stealing 
from me.’’ — ‘‘Oh, no, Broder "Possum! I was just watching to see 
if I could catch anybody for you, and, come to behold, I cotched this 
man. I walked up and spoke, and he wouldn’t speak, so I struck him; 
and every time I struck him, my hands and feet would stick, so I kept 
him until this morning for you.’ — ‘Well, that’s all right, Broder 
Rabbit. eI put this man here just to catch you. So now I am going 
to punish you.”’ — “Lord! Broder ’Possum, what is you gwine to do 
to me?” — “I am going to throw you in the river.’’ — ‘Oh, please 
throw me in right now, Broder Possum! I likes dat very much.” — 
“No, I won’t throw you there, I’ll put you in the fire.’”’— “Oh, I 
don’t care! I want to go in the fire, I am cold. Please put me in now, 
Broder ’Possum!’’ — “‘ No, I won’t do that, I'll tie you and throw you 
in the brier-patch.”” — ‘‘O Broder ’Possum! please don’t throw me in 
the patch, those briers will stick me to death.’”’ — “Well, I am going 
to throw you in, anyway.”’ Then he bound Broder Rabbit and threw 
him into the patch, but the rabbit was just where he wanted to be. 
After he was loosed, he laughed at Broder ’Possum, and went on his 
way with Broder Fox. ‘‘Well,’’ said Broder Fox, “I guess, when you 
gwine steal again, you will be a little more shy.” 


(Version b.' ) 

A man once had a nice spring, but sometimes it was muddy. Some 
one told him that it was a rabbit that did it, and to put a tar baby 
down there and it would scare him away. He did so; and when the 
rabbit saw it, she hailed, ‘‘Who are you?” She said, “If you don’t tell 
me your name, I will slap your head off.”” So saying, she tried it, and 
her hand was stuck. She cried, ‘‘You had better turn me loose, I 
have another hand,” and she let him have it. That one was stuck. 
She kept on this way until hands, feet, tail, and head were stuck in 
the tar. Now what? The man came,and was satisfied with his scheme. 

1 Written in 1899. 
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So he said to her, “I have you, Miss, and I'll fix you. I will fling yoy 
in this spring and drown you.”’ — “Please put me in there!” said she, 
“No,” said he, “I won’t put you in there, because you want to go in 
there."’ There was a pile of bushes on fire, and he said, “I am going 
to fling you in that fire.” She said, “All right! I like fire.”” —“No, 
no, Miss! Isha’n’t please you so much.”’ So he found a cluster of briers, 
and said that he had a great mind to fling her in there. She cried and 
yelled, begged him not to put her in such a place. He thought he had 
found the right place to punish her. So he let her go; and when she 
landed there, she cried out to him, ‘This is my home; my mammy 
and daddy were born in here.” 


(Version c.' ) 


Mrs. Hare had a fine lot of ducks, and every now and then she would 
miss one or two of them. Mrs. Hare became troubled about her ducks; 
and she tried very hard to catch the thief, but was unable to do so. 
After a while she thought of a way to catch the thief. She moved the 
ducks, and put in their place a big pot-of tar. That night Mr. Fox 
came, as he had done before, and stuck his paw down after a duck, 
but something held his paw; and he said in a loud voice, “Turn me 
loose, turn me loose! I say, you better turn me loose! I have another 
one back here, and I’ll let you have it presently.”” At last he threw his 
other paw into the tar, and that was held fast. He did not give up 
the fight, and continued to fight until all of his paws were made fast. 
Then he said, “‘Look here! You better turn me loose! I got a great 
big club back here; and if you don’t turn me loose, I'll let you have it, 
sure.” (Unfinished.) 


6. TAR BABY: THE LORD DINES.? 


Once there was a farmer who owned a cabbage-patch. Every morn- 
ing Mr. Rabbit would go an’ eat the farmer’s cabbage. One morning 
the farmer made a tar baby and put it out there beside the cabbage- 
patch. The next morning, when Mr. Rabbit came down to the cab- 
bage-patch, he didn’t know what to make of the tar baby. So he 
said, ‘‘Good-morning!” but the tar baby didn’t say a word. So Mr. 
Rabbit said, ‘‘Good-morning! If you don’t speak to me this time, 
will hit you.”” So Mr. Rabbit said, “‘Good-morning!”’ The tar baby 
didn’t saya word. Mr. Rabbit hit him with his paw, and it stuck fast 
in the tar. Mr. Rabbit said, ‘‘Turn me aloose!’”” And then Mr. Rabbit 
kicked the tar baby, and his feet stuck fast in the tar. The next morn- 
ing, when the farmer came down to the cabbage-patch, the farmer 
said, “‘I have you now!”’ So he carried Mr. Rabbit home and threw 
him in the rye-field. Mr. Rabbit ran home. 


1 Written by J. H. Thomas in 1899. 2 Written by Martha James. 
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Not long after that Mr. Rabbit put out signs that the Lord was com- 
ing. So one day the Lord came to see the farmer. The Lord sat down 
and had a nice dinner. After the dinner was over, the Lord went out 
doors and pulled off his clothes, and said, “I told you I was going to 
eat at your house some day.” 


yo PLAYING GODFATHER: TAR BABY: MOCK PLEA. 


A fox once hired a rabbit to help him work on his farm, and the fox’s 
wife had to cook for them. They began work early in the morning, 
while Mrs. Fox was cooking pease, of which the rabbit was very fond. 
He would work to get to the end of the row before Mr. Fox, and answer 
as if some one had called him. Mr. Fox would say, “Who is that?” 
The rabbit would say, “ Your wife called me, I don’t know what she 
wants.” Mr. Fox would say, ‘‘Go see what she wants.”” The rabbit 
would go to the house and say, ‘‘Mrs. Fox, Mr. Fox says give me a 
plate of pease, please.’’ — “All right!” said Mrs. Fox, “tell him there 
are only two more left.’””, When Mr. Rabbit began work, he would 
run to the end of the row and back, and answer again. Mr. Fox would 
say, ‘Who is that?”’ The rabbit would say, “Your wife called me 
again. I don’t know what she wants.”’ — “Go and see what she wants,” 
said the fox. Then Mr. Rabbit would go, and say to Mrs. Fox, “Mr. 
Fox says give me another plate of pease.’’ — “‘ Please tell him there’s 
only one more left.’’ Mr. Rabbit ate the pease and went back the 
third time. At noon Mr. Fox said, “‘Come, Mr. Rabbit! we'll go and 
get our dinner.” The rabbit said, “Oh, no, Mr. Fox! I don’t care for 
any dinner.”” — “‘I don’t want anybody to work for me without eat- 
ing,” said Mr. Fox. Mr. Rabbit went, but would not keep up with 
Mr. Fox. Mrs. Fox met Mr. Fox in the yard, and asked where he was 
going, and also told him there was no dinner because he had sent 
Mr. Rabbit to eat all the pease. 

Mr. Fox said, ‘“‘ Never mind, never mind! I'll catch you. Go in the 
dairy and bring me that butter.” The rabbit went in and stuck his 
front paw in the butter, but it stuck fast. He said, ‘“‘ Never mind, 
never mind! I have another paw here.” He stuck it in, and it stuck 
fast. ‘“‘Never mind, never mind! I still have another one here.’”’ He 
stuck that one in, and it stuck fast. ‘‘ Never mind, never mind! got 
one more here,”’ and that stuck fast. ‘‘ Never mind, never mind! I 
got a mouth here.” He put his mouth in, and it stuck fast. 

Then Mr. Fox came upon him, and said, “‘Now I have you! I am 
going to kill you; I am going to throw you in a pile of briers.”” The 
rabbit said, ‘‘ Please don’t throw me in the briers! You may burn me, 
you may roast me, but please don’t throw me in the briers! You will 
tear my face and eyes to pieces.” Then Mr. Fox took him, and threw 
1 Written by Nellie Virginia Hudgins. 
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him in the briers. The rabbit laughed, “Ha, ha, ha! you threw me 
to my home in bamboo-briers. I was bred and born in a brier-patch.” 


8. TAKE MY PLACE. 


(Version a.') 


Oncet upon a time a man had a daughter, an’ he had a very large 
cabbage-patch. He used to leave his daughter home while he go to 
work. An’ every day when he went to work, the rabbit would come 
and steal his cabbage. One day he staid home. He caught the rabbit 
and put him in a bag, and hung him up a tree to starve. The rabbit 
heard a fox comin’. He tol’ the fox to come up there and untie the 
bag, and, if he’d get into the bag, he’d hear the singin’ in the clouds. 
The fox got in the bag. The rabbit tied him up in there, and left the 
fox hollerin’, “‘Me no hear no singin’ in the clouds!”’ As the rabbit 
was runnin’ across the cabbage-patch, the man saw him, and threw 
the hatchet at him and cut his tail off. An’ rabbits haven’t had any 
tails since. 

(Version b.2 ) 


Bear plants potatoes and beans, which are stolen. Bear says, “‘ Who's 
dat been medlin’ in my field and been eatin’ my peas and taters? Oh, 
well! I'll get him yet! I knows what I’s gwine to do. I'll set for dat 
ar gent’man, and I’s sure to git him.”’. . . Rabbit visits Bear, and tells 
him that Fox is the thief. Bear sets a snare, which Rabbit himself is 
caught in. Fox comes up, and Rabbit begins to sing, and says, “O 
Mr. Fox! I see all kinds of beautiful things, now I am swingin’ in this 
pleasant swing. O Mr. Fox! I see a beautiful city ober yonder.” — 
‘Bro’ Rabbit, may I swing some and see somet’in’ too? ’’ — “‘ Not yet, 
Bro’ Fox; you can swing some by and by.”’ — “Oh, let me swing some 
now, Bro’ Rabbit!’’ — ‘All right, Bro’ Fox! you may swing. Now, 
Bro’ Fox, you come here and git me out ob dis swing, and let me put 
you in, so you can see some ob de beautiful t’ings I’s been seein’.” 
After Fox is in the snare, Rabbit says, ‘‘ Bro’ Fox, when you are in, let 
me know, so I can push you and make you swing high.” — ‘All right, 
Bro’ Rabbit! I's all right. Now push me!...I see no heaben and city 
dat you told me bout.” Bear comes up. Rabbit says, “Mr. Bear, 
Mr. Bear, I told you dat Fox been eatin’ your taters and peas. Now 
you see for yourself.” — ‘‘Well, sir, Mr. Fox, what’s you doin’ in dis 
trap?’ — ‘Mr. Rabbit got me in here. He was in here firs’.”” — “I 
don’t believe it. I care for no ’scuse. Guess I’s "bout as well kill yer 
now.” 

1 Informant, Lillian Courtney of Hampton. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 14- 
15; MAFLS 16 : 37-38, No. 23; 41-43, Nos. 28, 29), Alabama (JAFL 32 : 400-401), 
Porto Rico (JAFL 34 : 170-172), Liberia (JAFL 32 : 414-415). Comparative, MAFLS 
13 : 82 (notes 2, 6); JAFL 30 : 229. 

2? Abstract from tale written by W. T. White in 1903. 
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(Version c.') 


One day Brer Rabbit stole some cabbage from Brer Wolf. Brer 
Wolf caught Brer Rabbit and put him into a hollow log, and put a 
block of wood into each end to prevent Brer Rabbit from getting out. 
He said that he was going to starve Brer Rabbit to death. After Brer 
Rabbit had been in there a half a day, Brer Wolf passed by and hailed 
him. ‘‘Hello, Brer Rabbit!’’ said he. Brer Rabbit answered, ‘“‘ Hello!’’ 
The next day Brer Wolf passed again. Brer Rabbit spoke so low that 
he could scarcely be heard. Brer Wolf said to himself, ‘‘He is ’most 
dead.” About noon Brer Wolf came back again, and hailed, but 
received no answer. Brer Wolf got an axe and pounded upon the log, 
but he got no answer. He then called and called, but no answer. So 
he said, ‘‘Brer Rabbit is dead.’’ Brer Wolf took the block out of the 
end of the log, laughed to himself, and walked away. After he was 
gone, Brer Rabbit laughed, too. He came out of the log greatly tickled 
at Brer Wolf’s foolishness. In a few days he met Brer Wolf. Brer 
Wolf said, ‘‘Hello, Brer Rabbit! I thought you were dead.” Then he 
caught Brer Rabbit again, and decided to box him up and throw him 
into the river. Brer Wolf called Brer Bear, Brer Elephant, and Brer 
Fox to see the fun. After Brer Rabbit was put into the box, it was 
found that there were no nails to nail the cover down with. So they 
put the cover on, and all went away after nails. 

As soon as they were gone, Brer Rabbit came out. He found a 
stone, and put it in the box and fitted the cover on, just as before. 
When Brer Wolf came back without looking into the box, he and his 
friends began to nail down the cover of the box. 

When they were ready, they said good-by to Brer Rabbit, but he 
would not speak. They laughed, and said he was mad. Then they 
flung the box into the river, and it sank. 

In two or three days Brer Rabbit came back with cheese and butter 
and milk and gold and silver. He gave them all some, and thanked 
them for throwing him into the river. He told them that he had had 
a good time. Then Brer Wolf asked them to put him into a box and 
throw him into the river. They did it, but have not seen him since. 


Q. FALSE MESSAGE: TAKE MY PLACE.” 


Once a rabbit went up to a man’s house and told his little daughter 
that her father said let him go into the garden, but turn him out a 
long time before dinner. At noontime the little girl’s father came 

' Informant, E. E. Edwards. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 

? Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 14-16; MAFLS 16: 
40-43, Nos. 27-29), Georgia (JAFL 32 : 402). Comparative, MAFLS 13 : 82 (notes 2, 
6); also Jicarilla Apache (PaAM 8 : 233), Wichita (Dorsey, Pub. Carnegie Institution 
[1909], 54). 
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home and went into the garden. He saw that something had been 
eating his peas, so he asked the little girl who had been eating his peas, 
The little girl told him about the rabbit. The father told the little 
girl that the next time the rabbit came, she should keep him there 
until he returned. The little girl did as she was bidden. When the 
man came home and found the rabbit, he caught him, and tied him 
with a rope. The rabbit got a great many little strings and put them 
on a sitck, so as to make a little fiddle. Late in the afternoon an 
opossum came along, and saw the rabbit tied and playing on the fiddle. 
Brer Opossum said, ‘‘ Brer Rabbit, what is you doing tied dere?” The 
rabbit said, ‘‘Don’t you see my fiddle? I am going to play for dese 
people, and dey gib’ me five dollars a hour. Don’t you wish you were 
in my place?’’ The opossum said, “Brer Rabbit, if you let me take 
your place, I will show you where you can get any kind of food you 
want, and I will give you half the money.” At first the rabbit refused, 
so as to make the opossum think that he meant what he said; but 
finally he let the opossum untie him and take his place. Night came, 
but the opossum found nobody to play the fiddle for. After a time a 
man came in with a kettle of hot water and poured over him. That 
was all the pay he got. At last the opossum was unloosed and went 
away sadder and wiser. 
10. IN THE BAG.! 


Once upon a time there lived a fox whom the people called a chicken- 
thief. One morning early he took a bag and went to the village to get 
a chicken. After getting the chicken, he went to a farmer’s house, 
where he asked if he might leave his bag. Before leaving, he told the 
woman not to open the bag, then he trotted to the village. As soon as 
the fox was out of sight, she opened the bag, and out flew the chicken. 
The farmer’s wife put a stone in the bag, and fixed it like the fox had 
it. The fox came back, thanked her, and ran home. He got the water 
ready, and then went to put his chicken in. Time he opened the bag, 
the stone rolled in and scalded the fox to death. 


II. WATCHER TRICKED: FOX FLIES.’ 


Where there was a turkey-buzzard fly. Once there was a fox and a 
buzzard who were good friends. They used to go hunting together. 
One day they took their guns and went a-hunting. They came toa 
tree where there was a holler in the tree. Ol’ fox decided there was 
somethin’ up the holler, a rabbit or somethin’. So he got some dry 
wood and made a fire in the holler, and smoked it. He smoked and 
smoked it, and nothin’ came down. But he was sure there was some- 

1 Written by Marian Gee of Phebus. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 21). 

2 Informant, Josephine Johnson of Windsor, Va. For bibliography of ‘Watcher 
Tricked”’ see JAFL 30 : 178 (note 1). 
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thin’ up there. So he tol’ the turkey-buzzard to stay and watch the 
holler, and see that nothin’ came down, while he went back home to 
get an axe to cut the tree down. The buzzard promised that he'd do 
so. The fox went home to get an axe, and the buzzard set down by 
the tree to watch the holler. While the fox had been talkin’ to the 
buzzard, the rabbit had been thinkin’ of some way to come down the 
holler. So after de fox left, Rabbit said to de buzzard, ‘‘ Mr. Buzzard, 
they tell me you have silver eyes and a gold bill.” An’ the buzzard 
said, ‘Well, so I have.” The rabbit said, ‘‘Look up yonder an’ let 
me see them!”’ An’ the buzzard was very glad to show his gold bill 
and silver eyes. So he poked his head in the holler and looked up at 
the rabbit. The rabbit raked up a handful of trash and threw in his 
eyes. The buzzard went off to get some water to wash his eyes; and 
while he was gone, the rabbit came down. The buzzard came back 
and sat down by de holler and waited for the fox. Fox came and cut 
down the tree, and didn’ see the rabbit run or anything. So he ask, 
“Mr. Buzzard, where is dat rabbit? ’’ And de buzzard said, ‘‘He was 
up dere de las’ time I see him.”’ So de fox decided to split de holler 
open. He split it, and still didn’ see any rabbit; an’ he ask again, “ Mr. 
Buzzard, where is de rabbit?’”’ Buzzard said, ‘“‘ He was up dere de las’ 
time I saw him.”” Den de fox got angry wid de buzzard, and ran at 
him with his axe to kill him. And de buzzard ran and ran so fast, dat 
he split his dress wide open, and he took de two sides of his dress 
and commence to fly, used dem for wings. So you see de buzzard’s 
been flyin’ ever since. 

Buzzard was angry wid de fox, and wanted to get even with him: 
so one day he came flyin’ over de fox, singin’, — 


‘‘Way down yonder, whey I come f’om, 
Dey t’row away meat, 

Dey t’row away bread. 

Everyt’ing good dey t’row away.” 


And de fox say, ‘‘What’s that, Mr. Buzzard? Sing dat again.” And 
de buzzard sang it: — 


“‘Way down yonder, whey I come f’om, 
Dey t’row away meat, 

Dey t’row away bread. 

Everyt’ing good dey t’row away.” 


Fox asked de buzzard, ‘“‘ Mr. Buzzard, could you take me down there? ”’ 
Buzzard say, ‘‘Yes, jump up on my back.” Fox got on de buzzard 
back. Buzzard went flyin’ ’round. He went way up in de air. When 
he’d gotten high enough to kill the fox, he turned from one side to the 
other. Every time he turned, de fox would run to de oder side, and 
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de buzzard saw he couldn’ turn him off in dat way. So he turned over 
upside down, and Fox fell to de ground and was killed.! 


I2. LION BROOKS NO RIVAL.? 


Lion was supposed to be the head of all the beast in that place. He 
got so lazy ev’ry day, he had an animal come in ev’ry day so he could 
eat it. Ev’yday animal went in. So finally it came the rabbit's turn 
to go in. He was one of the wisest animals of that time. He was 
supposed to be there at twelve o’clock. He came hoppin’ along the 
road, stoppin’ everywhere, lookin’ at everything, until it threw him off 
time. Wonders, whey he goin’, what could he do to keep the lion from 
gettin’ so angry with him. So finally he came across a well. The 
thought came to him as he looked into the well, he saw his shader, he 
had a scheme to fool the lion. He had been told by the other animals 
that any way he could get rid of the lion, they would pay him, give 
him praise of being the wisest animal of the forest. He entered the 
lion’s room pretendin’ he had been runnin’, doin’ all he could to get 
there on time. The lion asked him why he was so late. The rabbit 
began to tell him the story why he was so late. So he tol’ the lion, 
if he didn’ believe what he had tol’ him, to follow him, and he 
would show him. So the lion went with the rabbit to the well. The 
rabbit tol’ the lion to get up on the curb of the well and look down into 
the well, and he would see what had delayed him. So he did. When 
he looked into the water, he saw another face, not knowing that it was 
himself. He frowned, he grit his teeth, and the other lion did the same 
thing. The lion on top, thinking that he was master of all the beasts 
of the forest, jumped into the well, and that was the last of the lion. 
And the rabbit got the praise of being the wisest beast of the forest. 


13. THE UGLIEST ANIMAL.’ 


There was a gathering, a bunch of animals. The bear was the head 
of this gang. They had a feast. The bear got thirsty; and he said, 
“The ugliest animal in the house could get me some water.”” The 
animals looked at one another. Finally they looked ’round and saw 
a monkey. The monkey say, “You all need not look at me, because 
I’m not the ugliest animal in the house.” 


I4. PICKING A QUARREL.' 


Onct there was two foxes. They were always friends. They never 
say an unkind word to each other. So one day Fox say, ‘Let us have 
1 L. Frobenius, Volksmirchen der Kabylen, 3 : 6. 


2 Informant, William Franklin of Montgomery County, Alabama. 
3 Informant, Clarence Thomas of Atlantic City, N.J. 
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qa quarrel!” So the other one say, “All right!’’ ‘The other fox say, 
“How was we to start the fuss?”’ The firs’ fox say, ‘‘That was easy 
to start.” So the first fox got two stones; and he say, “‘ These are my 
stones.” The second fox say, ‘All right! Then you shall have them.” 
The first fox say, ‘You can’t do like that; you mus’ say something 
back. You never start a quarrel.’’ The first fox say, “This whole 
fores’ belong to me.” The second fox say, “‘ How come I to be in here?”’ 
An’ he said, “‘I can easy get out.’’ The firs’ fox said, ‘No, you won't 
get out. We have always been friends, an’ anything I have will always 
be yours, and anything you have will always be mine.” So they gave 
up the silly game, and never tried it again. 


’ 


I5. BUZZARD MAKES TERRAPIN HIS RIDING-HORSE. 
(Version a.' ) 


Once there was a buzzard and’a terrapin who went to see the king’s 
daughter. The buzzard said to the terrapin, ‘Where are you going?” 
The terrapin asked him what that was to him. The buzzard he said, 
“I just asked you.”’ Then he said he was going to see the king’s 
daughter. The buzzard asked the terrapin to just let him ride on his 
back, and he would go with him. The terrapin let him ride as far as 
the fence, then told him that when he came to the gate he must get 
down. The buzzard said, “All right!’’ but when they came to the 
gate, he said, “Just carry me as far as the door, and I will get down.” 
But when they got to the door, the buzzard popped his spur into the 
terrapin, and rode into the house on the terrapin’s back. Then the 
girl said she would have the buzzard, because he was so smart. 


(Version b.* ) 


The rabbit and the fox were going to see a girl, and the fox was 
getting the best of the rabbit. So B’o Rabbit, when he went to see 
the girl, would talk against B’o Fox to her. When the fox came, the 
girl would tell him what the rabbit had said. The fox got mad and 
went to see the rabbit, and asked what he was talking about him for. 
The rabbit denied it, and said, ‘“‘If I could see that girl, I would face 
her in that story, and I would go over there now if I wasn’t sick.” The 
fox was so anxious to have the rabbit and the girl together, he said, 
“Get on my back, and I will carry you over there.”’ The rabbit had 
told the girl that his papa had the fox for his riding-horse the last 
twelve months, and he expect to have him the next twelve. The rabbit 
made out he was so sick until he couldn’t go; but the fox told him to 
get on his back and go, anyway. Then the rabbit decided to go, but 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 :6; MAFLS 16 : 53- 
55, Nos. 38-40). Comparative, MAFLS 13 : 30 (note 1). 


2 Informant, Ananias Tyson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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said he could not ride without a bridle, saddle, switch, and spur. The 
fox said, ‘‘Get them, and we will go, for some one is telling a story,” 
They went on until they got near the girl’s house, and the fox told the 
rabbit to get down; but the rabbit made out he was so sick, and asked 
the fox to carry him to the corner of the house. When they got there, 
the rabbit gave the fox a cut with the switch and a kick with the spur, 
and made him jump up on the girl’s steps, and said, ‘‘ Look here, girl! 
what I told you? Didn’t I say I had Brother Fox for my riding-horse?” 
The fox wanted to fight, and jumped out and pulled off the bridle and 
saddle; but the rabbit ran off. When the fox met the rabbit, he wanted 
to kill him; but the rabbit said to the fox, ‘“‘I am not the rabbit did 
you that way. He had little eyes, but I got big eyes.” 


(Version c.' ) 


The bear and rabbit agreed to go to a party one night, and the bear 
called at the rabbit’s house. The rabbit said that she was sick and 
could not go. The bear urged her to go, for the girls would be so disap- 
pointed if they did not go. The bear had to argue considerable to get 
her to consent, and then on condition that the bear carry her part of the 
way, for she could not walk. The bear said that he would. So she 
dressed, put on her spurs, took her reins and whip in her hand. Says 
the bear, ‘‘What are you going to do with these?” — “I want the girls 
to think I rode horse-back.”’” The bear thought no more about it, but 
started off. After getting near the house, the bear asked the rabbit to 
get down off his back, he did not want the ladies to see her sitting upon 
his back. She said that she was so sick, that, if she had to walk, it would 
kill her. So the bear pitied her and carried her to the yard, and 
ordered her to get down or he would break her neck. Meanwhile, 
during the ride, she had slipped the lines about the bear’s neck: so 
she drew them tight, drove the spurs into his side, and gave him a 
crack over the head with the whip. She made him trot around the 
house a few times, calling the ladies out to see the sight. Finally she 
dismounted, tied the bear to the post, and walked in the dance-hall 
and said, ‘‘ Ladies, I told you all that Mr. Bear was my riding-horse.” 


16. WHY FROG LIVES IN THE WATER.’ 


Once there was a frog and a terrapin who were going to see the same 
girl. The girl said that she would have the one that could sing the 
most beautiful song. Then the frog began to sing, ‘Cluck u-lu-lu, 


cluck u-lu-lu!”” The terrapin was frightened because the frog sang 
such a beautiful song, and he tried to sing too; but he could only say, 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem!’’ The girl said that the frog’s song was the 


1 Written in 1899. 2 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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best. Then the terrapin said, “Come, let us go down to the creek and 
geta drink! and we will try again.”’ The frog agreed, and they started 
for the creek. The frog got there first, and sat down on the bank to 
wait; and while he waited, he began to sing. Soon the terrapin came 
up softly behind the frog and pushed him into the water, and spoiled 
his song. Then the girl said she would have the terrapin. The frog 
grieved so, that he never came out on the land to live any more. 


17. LITTLE PIG AND WOLF. 
(Version a.) 


Once there lived a little pig in a very close little room. A wolf would 
come by every day and try to fool the little pig out, so he could eat him. 
One morning the wolf called, but the pig did not answer him. The 
wolf was very sure the little pig was in there: so he said, “I know 
where a plenty of grapes. You better come and go with me.” When 
the wolf was gone, the little pig put out for the grape-vine. By that 
time the wolf came to the pig’s home and called him again. He did 
not receive any answer. Then he put out to the grape-tree too. When 
the pig saw the wolf, he hid in some moss on the tree. The wolf saw 
the pig before he got there; and when he got there, he called the pig, 
but he did not get any answer. By that time the wolf started to climb 
the tree. When he got to the little pig, the little pig ran out and jumped 
and ran away, and got home before the wolf caught him. By the time 
the little pig jumped in his door and shut it, the wolf had his head in 
the door, and it caught his head. He said to the pig, ‘“‘Let me go! I 
will not hurt you.”’ The pig opened the do’ a little, and the wolf jumped 
in. The pig caught him by the leg, but he was afeard: so he said, 
“Yonder come de dogs.’’ — ‘“‘Let me in! Let mein! Hide me in the 
box! The dogs will catch me!’’ said the wolf. The pig did so, but he 
got angry and began to put holes in the box. ‘“‘What are you doing?” 
said the wolf. ‘‘ Putting holes so you can get air,” said the pig. ‘Oh, 
indeed!” said the wolf. When the pig got the holes in the box, he put 
on some water. When it was very hot, he said, ‘‘ Don’t you want some 
cool water poured on yo’ to mek yo’ feel good?’’ — “‘Yes,”’ said the 
wolf. So the pig po’ed hot water on him and killed him. 


(Version b.? ) 


A long time ago Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit were good friends, but 
for some reason or other they became deadly enemies. Brer Wolf 
decided to do Brer Rabbit harm. Brer Rabbit staid in his house most 
of the time, so Brer Wolf couldn’t get at him. Wolf, however, thought 

1 Informant, Joe Seawright. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina 
(JAFL 34 : 17-18), North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 175-176). 

? Written by W. P. Narcom in 1903. 
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of a way to get him out by stratagem. He knew that Brer Rabbit 
liked fruit: so he went to Brer Rabbit’s door one night, and told him 
he knew where some fine large apples grew, and asked him if he would 
like to go and get some. Brer Rabbit very politely accepted the inyi- 
tation, and agreed to go for the apples next morning at five o'clock. 
Brer Wolf trotted off home to dream of the sweet revenge he was going 
to have on Brer Rabbit, but Brer Rabbit was on to his tricks. Promptly 
at three o’clock he went after his apples, and was back quite a while 
before five o’clock. As the clocks struck five, Brer Wolf tapped on the 
door. ‘‘Are you ready to go for dem apples, Brer Rabbit?’’ says ’e. 
Brer Rabbit says, ‘La’, Brer Wolf, my watch said five o’clock long 'go, 
and I thought you wasn’t comin’, so Ise done been.”” Brer Wolf was 
so mad he couldn’t stand still; but he did not give up his hope for 
revenge, so he told Brer Rabbit ’bout some peaches which were farther 
away from Brer Rabbit’s house than the apples. Brer Rabbit gladly 
consented to go, this time at four o’clock; but when Brer Wolf came 
after him next morning, he had been fooled again, and Brer Rabbit 
was inside enjoying his peaches. This time Brer Wolf was so mad dat 
his har turned gray, but he wouldn’t give up. He decided to send Brer 
Rabbit on a fool’s errand: so he told him about some fine pears. They 
grew on a distant hill very far away. There wa’n’t no pears dere at all. 
Brer Wolf jest want to get Brer Rabbit out of his house one more time. 
They agreed to go at three o’clock this time. Brer Rabbit started out 
ahead of time, as usual; but Brer Wolf, who had caught on to him, 
started out early too. He first caught sight of Brer Rabbit sittin’ on 
de hill resting, den he kinder laughed up his sleeve when he thought 
how tired he must be from walking so far, an’ how mad he must be for 
bein’ fooled. After waiting a while, so’s to catch his wind, he started 
out as if to speak to Brer Rabbit. 

Brer Rabbit knew there was trouble in the wind: so, as soon as he 
saw Brer Wolf comin’, he made a break for home. Right down de hill 
he went, and Brer Wolf started right behind him. It was a race for 
life; and Brer Rabbit did his level best, while old Brer Wolf was equal 
to the occasion. 

They ran through cornfields, through woods and across fields, ’til 
they got in sight of Brer Rabbit’s house. The sight of the house gave 
Brer Rabbit new courage and strength; so that he made a final break, 
and got in the house and locked the door just as Brer Wolf rushed 
*ginst it. 

Brer Wolf tried all of his force to open the door; and as he failed, 
he decided to come down the chimney. Brer Rabbit had no intention 
of letting any one come down the chimney after him: so he just set 
a big kettle of boiling water right under the chimney; and when Brer 
Wolf dropped down, he went smack into the kettle. Den Brer Rabbit 
slapped on de cover, and he had Brer Wolf just where he wanted him. 
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Brer Wolf make all kinds of whining entreaties for Brer Rabbit to 
let him out, but it wasn’t no better for him. Brer Rabbit made a fine 
stew of Brer Wolf, and eat apple-sauce and peaches along with him. 
After this he went after fruit whenever he got ready, without fear of 
being caught by Brer Wolf. 


18. DOG AND DOG-HEAD.! 


The rabbit and the frog were partners, and they were living on the 
same plantation. They had raised some rice, and were going to London 
with it: so they sacked it up and got ready to start. The rabbit could 
travel faster than the frog, so he would stop once in a while to wait for 
the frog. ‘Ber Frog, can’ you come no faster den dat?”’ said Ber 
Rabbit. ‘‘ You des’ go on, Ber Rabbit, I be dar,’’ said the frog. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I know you will when you eat up all dar rice,’”’ said Ber Rabbit. The 
rabbit thought that the frog was eating the rice because the frog panted 
under his throat, and the rabbit thought he was chewing. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the rabbit, “I ax yer eat some mine, too,”’ said the rabbit. “‘ You 
shall not eat all your rice and be fat, and me be poor.”’ So the rabbit 
began to eat, and ate till he ate all his rice mostly. They both wanted 
to buy a hound, so they could catch a deer. When they go to London, 
the frog had enough to buy him a hound, but the rabbit had just enough 
to buy him a dog’s head. On the way back home the frog’s dog jumped 
a deer and caught it. The frog could not keep up with the dog, but 
the rabbit he kept up and did the hallowing. When the dog caught the 
deer, B’o’ Rabbit ran the frog’s dog away, and put his dog-head there. 

When the frog got there, Ber Rabbit said, “Ber Frog, I thought 
your dog was some ’count, but dar dar dog-head of mine he can fly. 
Des’ look how he stick to dar deer! Your old dog scared to go dar. 
Hold him dog-head! Don’ let him go!’’— “Now, Ber Frog, you go 
over dar whar you see dar fire at and get some fire, and I will give you 
half.” They saw the moon rising, and they thought it wasa fire. Ber 
Frog went hopping just as fast as he could. Soon as he thought he 
was far enough so that the rabbit could not see him, he hopped behind 
a large tree and soon came back. ‘Ber Rabbit, dat man would not 
let me hab no fire.’”” Den Ber Rabbit look in de wes’ and saw a star. 
“Well, yonder is a man; go ober dar.” 

Away Ber Frog went, but soon came back again. ‘‘Ber Rabbit, 
dat man say you come. I walk too slow.’’ Away Ber Rabbit went, 
leaving Ber Frog to watch till he come. Ber Rabbit soon came again. 
“Ber Frog, dar man lib too far dat a way.” — ‘‘Well, Ber Rabbit, 
des’ go right over dar to dat man, he don’ live very far. You can go 
dar.” — ‘Ber Frog, you oughter go, for somebody mout take dat 


1 Informant, La Patten. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina 
(MAFLS 16 : 1-5). 
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deer away from you.’’ — “No, dey won’t, neider! Um a man,—~a 
good man, too,” said Ber Frog. So Ber Rabbit went again. 

While Ber Rabbit was gone, Ber Frog hid the deer so Ber Rabbit 
could not see him. Then he went jumping up and scream an’ holler, 
an’ call, “Ber Rabbit, Ber Rabbit!” Ber Rabbit came running. ‘Wha’ 
de matter? Wha’ de matter? ’’ — “A grade [great] big red-eyed man 
don’ come an’ took dar deer ’way from me.’’ — ‘‘Look a yere, Ber 
Frog, yo’ don’ say his eyes was red?’’ — ‘Yes, his eyes was red,” Ber 
Frog he say. ‘Well, I don’ keer,” say Ber Rabbit. ‘Any ol’ fool 
ought know a old dead dog-head can catch no deer. Yo’ ol’ dog caught 
him. I des’ make fool out you.’’ — “Ber Rabbit, I knowed dat you 
was lying. I don’ carried dat deer home. I knowed my dog caught 
dat deer. I ain’ gwine gib you a bit, neider. Now you go ’long to your 
house. I go to mine.’’ And away they both went. 


I9. KEEPING PACE. 


(Version a.' ) 


Once there was a rabbit and a snail who were courting the same girl. 
The girl finally said she would marry the one that could win in a race 
and reach her house soonest. Brer Snail lived in a little house just in 
front of Brer Rabbit’s house. Early one morning Brer Rabbit came 
along, and said, “‘Hello, Brer Snail! Are you ready?” — ‘Not yet, 
Brer Rabbit,” said Brer Snail. I must eat my breakfast first, and then 
I must fasten up my house.” But he only wanted to keep Brer Rabbit 
until he could get on his tail. At last he told Brer Rabbit he was ready, 
and Brer Rabbit started off ona run. The distance they had to go was 
five miles. At the end of the first mile Brer Rabbit called out, “‘ Hello, 
Brer Snail! ’’ expecting Brer Snail to answer far away; but Brer Snail 
answered close at his heels. Then Brer Rabbit ran all the faster. At 
the end of the next mile he called again. Brer Snail answered in a low 
voice, as though he were far behind. Brer Rabbit called him at the 
end of each mile, and each time Brer Snail made his voice fainter. At 
the end of the five miles Brer Rabbit called for the last time. Brer 
Snail’s voice was so low that it could scarcely be heard. So Brer Rabbit 
thought he would take a walk, and come back in time to go into the 
house before Brer Snail got there; but, as he turned, Brer Snail jumped 
off his tail, and went into the house and jumped into the girl’s lap. By 
and by Brer Rabbit came in. He sat down by the side of the girl. But 
the first voice he heard was Brer Snail’s, saying, “Hello, Brer Rabbit! 
Ise here, you see! ”’ 

1 Informant, Henry Rhetta. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare Bahamas (JAFL 
30: 229), South Carolina (Christensen, 58-61), North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 189), Penn- 
sylvania (JAFL 30 : 209), Chickasaw (JAFL 26: 292). See also Dahnhardt, Natur- 
sagen, 4 : 72 et seq. 
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(Version b.') 


A terrapin and fox had a dispute about a girl as to which should 
marry her. Bro’ Fox told Bro’ Terrapin that the one who got to the 
girl’s house and sit down by her side first should be the one to marry 
her. Bro’ Terrapin agreed to this, and they both started off for the 
goal. In the mean time Bro’ Terrapin grabbed hold of Bro’ Fox’s tail; 
and when Bro’ Fox reached the girl’s house and was sitting down by 
her side, Bro’ Terrapin advised him not to intrude on his good nature: 
consequently Bro’ Terrapin won the girl. 


(Version c.? ) 


Once upon a time a buzzard met a wren. ‘Mr. Wren, dahs one thin’ 
I kin do that you can’t,’’said Mr. Buzzard. ‘What is it, Mr. Buzzard?” 
said the wren. “I kin fly so high, you kin scarcely tell me from de 
cloud.” — “All right, Mr. Buzzard! S’pose we haba race!’’ So the 
buzzard and the wren started. When the buzzard spread his wings, 
the wren lightly sat in the hollow of his back and went on up with him. 
“Wha’ air ye, Mr. Wren?” said the buzzard when he had gone a little 
distance. ‘Ise right heah, Mr. Buzzard.” Higher and higher went 
Mr. Buzzard. “I yi, Mr. Wren!” — “I yi, Mr. Buzzard, Ise right heah 
above ye, go a li’l’ higher, Mr. Buzzard.” — “‘ No,” said Mr. Buzzard, 


“we'll go down to the earth.”” . . .— “Well, Mr. Wren, you’re allus 
above me. Why is’t you neber fly higher den de fence ef you kin fly so 
high?” — ‘‘Well, you see, Mr. Buzzard, ef I tell you dat, you will be 


jus’ as wise I be.” 
20. RELAY RACE.’ 

Once on a time there was a prize put up on a race between the rabbit 
and the turtle. It was said that the one who won should have a beauti- 
ful young girl for his wife. The turtle, knowing that the rabbit could 
make better speed than he could, went around the day before the race 
and got all his friends to help him. He was careful to get turtles about 
his own size, so that they could easily be mistaken for himself. The 
turtle posted them at different places along the road, and told them to 
be ready. When the rabbit came along at each point where there was 
a turtle, the turtle would cry out, ‘‘Hello, Brer Rabbit!” Then the 
rabbit would run all the faster. When Brer Rabbit reached the end 
of his journey, there was a turtle to cry out, “Hello, Brer Rabbit! You 
see I have won the race.” 

1 Written by W. N. Brown in 1899. 

2 Written by Lucy C. Barrow of Phcebus. 

* Informant, Cornelius Carr. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare Bulu (JAFL 
29 : 277), Benga (Nassau, 95-98), Philippines (Cole, 89; MAFLS 12: 428-429), Chero- 
kee (BAE 19 : 270-271), Jicarilla Apache (PaAM 8 : 237), South Carolina (JAFL 32 : 
394; MAFLS 16: 79, No. 70), Florida (JAFL 30: 225-226). Comparative, MAFLS 
13 : 102 (note 1), JAFL 32 : 390 (note 9), MAFLS 16: 79 (note 1). 
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21. ‘I ONCE HAD A BROTHER.” ! 

One day Brer Fox was hungry. As he wandered about the wood, he 
saw a squirrel upon the branch of a tall tree. ‘Hello, Brer Squirrel!” 
he said. ‘Hello, Brer Fox!” replied the squirrel. Then said Brer 
Fox, “‘I once had a brother who could jump from limb to limb.” — 
“So can I,” replied Brer Squirrel. ‘‘Let me see you!” said the fox, 
So Brer Squirrel jumped from limb to limb. ‘“‘Brer Squirrel, I have a 
brother that can jump from tree to tree.’’ — “I can, too.” So Brer 
Squirrel jumped from tree to tree. ‘‘ Brer Squirrel, I had a brother who 
could jump from the top of a tall tree right into my arms.’”’ — “‘T can, 
too,”’ said Brer Squirrel, and he did. Brer Fox ate him up. 

Brer Rabbit was lying in his bed near by, and saw all that was done. 
“‘Brer Fox,” said he, ‘‘ you are a mighty smart man, but I had a brother 
who could do something you cannot do.’’— ‘‘What was it?”’ said 
Brer Fox. ‘“‘My brother could let anybody tie a large rock around his 
neck, and jump off this bridge into the water, and swim out.” — “So 
can I,” said the fox. Then Brer Rabbit fixed the rock and the string, 
and Brer Fox jumped, but he has not been heard of since. 


22. TROUBLE. 
(Version a. ) 

The turkey and the rabbit were once going through an old field, and 
the rabbit asked the turkey what made his eyes so red. Brer Turkey 
told him it was trouble. Then Brer Rabbit asked him what trouble 
was. Brer Turkey said, ‘‘Come with me into the field, and I will show 
you trouble.”” Brer Turkey made believe he was after water, but he 
was only setting the field a-fire in different places. By and by Brer 
Rabbit heard the fire begin toroar. ‘‘Brer Turkey! Brer Turkey!” he 
cried, ‘‘how are you going to get out of this field?”’” Brer Turkey said 
he was going to fly out. ‘Take me with you, Brer Turkey!”’ said the 
rabbit. But Brer Turkey said he could hardly get himself out. Brer 
Rabbit ran through the fire, and that is how he lost his tail. The fire 
caught it and burned it off. And Brer Rabbit has never had a tail 
since. 

(Version b.* ) 

One day Brer Rabbit was complaining, in the presence of Brer Fox, 
of the many troubles he saw every day. Brer Fox said to Brer Rabbit, 
“Brer Rabbit, you are all the time talking about trouble! trouble!! 


trouble!!! I certainly would like to see trouble one time.’’ — ‘‘ Well,” 
said Brer Rabbit, “I'll tell you where to go; and if you do just like I 
1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Published in Southern Workman, 28 : 113. 


2 Informant, Ella Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina 
(MAFLS 16 : 59-60, No. 48). 
3 Written by J. H. Thomas in 1899. 
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tell you, you will be able to see it.”” — “All right!” said Brer Fox, 
“T’ll be there, sure.’”” — ‘‘ You go away down the road and lie down in 
that hay-field and go to sleep; and when trouble comes by, I will call 
you.” — “All right, Brer Rabbit! I'll be there.’”’ Brer Fox went and 
laid down in the centre of the hay-field and went to sleep; and as soon 
as he had gone to sleep, Brer Rabbit made a large ring around Brer 
Fox. When the ring was about five feet high, Brer Rabbit set the hay 
on fire, and then cried out, “‘ Brer Fox! O Brer Fox, Brer Fox!’’ About 
this time Brer Fox awoke, and, finding himself surrounded with the 
flames, he soon thought that he saw trouble, and cried out, ‘Trouble! 
Trouble! Trouble!” 
23. THE ESCAPE. 


(Version a.' ) 


Once a girl was picking peas in a pea-patch, and a rabbit came along. 
Brer Rabbit went to eating peas. He found them so good, that he 
kept eating and singing, too. 


“Picking peas, 

Land on my knees. 
Heard old woman call 
Right over there.” 


By this time the girl stopped and listened to the rabbit. As soon as he 
had finished his song, she said, “‘Sing that song again,” and the rabbit 
sang again. 

“Picking peas, 

Land on my knees. 

Heard old woman call 

Right over you.” 


While he was singing, she caught him and carried him to the house, and 
told her father and mother to listen to Brer Rabbit sing. The mother 
said, ‘‘Put him on the floor.”” Then Brer Rabbit sang,— 


“Picking peas, 

Land on my knees. 
Heard old woman call 
Right over you.” 


When he had finished, they said, “‘Sing that song again.”” Brer Rabbit 
say, ‘Put me on the bed, and I will.’’ So the little girl put him on the 
bed, and he sang the same song again. Then the father and mother 
said, “Sing that song again.’’ Brer Rabbit say, “ Put me in the window, 
and I will.’’ So they put him in the window; and he sang,— 

1 Informant, Sarah Demmings. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare Cherokee 
(BAE 19 : 274, 279). Comparative, MAFLS 13 : 135-137. 
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“Picking peas, picking peas, 
Land on my knees. 

Heard old woman call 
Right over you.” 


And with that he jumped out of the window and ran away into the 
woods, and they never saw Brer Rabbit again. 


24. THE PASSWORD.! 


Once a ’possum and a wolf planned to go to a king’s palace. The 
wolf went to the house to eat some rice. When he got to the rice-house, 
he said to the door, ‘‘Glue up!”’ and the door got tighter and tighter, 
but did not open. Finally the king caught him. Then the wolf begged 
him to let him go, and he would never come there again as long as he 
lived. So the king let him go. 

Then the wolf went back home; and when he got there, he found 
the ‘possum. “Hello, fellow!’ he said. ‘‘Where you been?” The 
*possum said he had been to his girl’s house. 

Then the wolf told him he had been to the king’s house, and that 
he had had some rice to eat. The ‘possum wanted to know where it 
was. Then the wolf told him about the door, and that when he got to 
it, he must say, “‘ Buckle loo!”’ and the door would open. Then the 
"possum went into the house and did as the wolf said, and the door 
flew open. Then he ate all the rice he wanted, and, as he came out, 
said to the door, “Glue up, glue up!’’ and the door got tighter and 
tighter. Before the possum could get out of the house, the king came, 
and said, ‘‘Who is this in my house?’”’ The ’possum said, ‘‘It is me, 
King.”’ And he asked the king to let him out, but the king burnt him up. 


25. IN THE BEE-TREE.” 


Brer Buzzard was going to kill Brer Rabbit. One day Brer Buzzard 
met Brer Rabbit in the road. Brer Rabbit had two jugs of syrup. 
Brer Buzzard said, “If you don’t give me one of those jugs, I will kill 
you.” He gave one of them to Brer Buzzard. Then Brer Buzzard 
said, “‘ You will have to give me both jugs.””. Brer Rabbit did so. “ Now 
I have both jugs,”’ said Brer Buzzard, “and I am going to kill you, 
anyhow.” Brer Rabbit said, ‘‘Brer Buzzard, please let me off, and 
I will carry you to a bee-tree.’’” Brer Buzzard said, ‘‘Allright!’’ They 
went on; and when they got to the tree, Brer Rabbit went up first and 
ate honey until he saw the bees and came down. Then Brer Buzzard 
went up. He was so greedy, that the bees stung him on the head. It 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 13; MAFLS 16: 
36-37, Nos. 22, 23). Comparative, Folklore, 29 : 206-218. 

2 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 35-36, No. 21), 
Alabama (JAFL 32 : 400). 
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swelled in the holllow so that he could not get it out. Then Brer Buz- 
zard said to Brer Rabbit, ‘Run for the doctor, and ask him what I 
shall do!’’ Brer Rabbit ran around the tree, and said, ‘Two good 
wrings and one good snatch.” But that wouldn’t do. Brer Rabbit 
ran around the tree again, and said, ‘Take the hatchet and chop it 
out.” Brer Buzzard said, ‘‘Come on, and get it out for me!”’ Brer 
Rabbit went up there and chopped around, and then cut his head off. 
Then Brer Rabbit got a piece of mud and put it on his neck, and said, 
“Now flutter, now flutter, if you can!” 


26. PLAYING DEAD TWICE IN THE ROAD. 
(Version a.') 


Once a rabbit and wolf went out one day to catch some fish. The 
wolf caught all the fish, and the rabbit didn’t catch any. So the rabbit 
said to himself, ‘‘I am going home to my wife.’’ Then he said to the 
wolf, “‘Brer Wolf, you have caught all the fish, and I have not caught 
any; and to-morrow morning your wife will be eating fish, and mine 
will be qu’rrling.’”” — ‘I don’t care,’”’ said Brer Wolf. ‘‘ Please give me 
some fish for my wife! ’’ — “I'll not, Brer Rabbit.’”’ Then Brer Rabbit 
said to himself, ‘‘ Never mind! I will go and lie in the road where Brer 
Wolf has got to come along.’”’ Brer Rabbit went and laid in the middle 
of the road. The wolf came along with his basket of fish. The old 
rabbit pretended to be dead. Brer Wolf kicked him over, and said, 
“Ha! here is an old dead rabbit,’ and passed on. The rabbit went 
under the hill and got in the road again, and lay in the road as if he 
was dead. The old wolf came on and kicked him over, and said, ‘‘ Ha! 
here is another dead rabbit,’ and passed on. Brer Rabbit went around 
him and got into the road again. When Brer Wolf came along to this 
dead rabbit, he set his basket of fish down, and went back to get the 
first rabbit; and then the rabbit got his basket of fish. 


(Version b.* ) 


A rabbit once said to a fox, ‘Let us go fishing!”” — “All right!” 
said the fox. The fox took the basket and went in the boat; while the 
rabbit sat upon the hill and played the violin, which she said would make 
the fish bite. When she saw that the fox had his basket full of fish, 
she ran down the path some distance, feigning to be dead. When the 
fox came along and saw her, he wondered, but passed on. After the 
fox had passed some way, the rabbit jumped up and ran through 
the bushes, heading the fox, and lay down in the road as before. And 
the rabbit did this way the third time; and when the fox found the 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 11-12). Com- 
parative, Folklore, 28 : 408-414. 

? Written in 1899. 
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third dead rabbit, he said that he would go back and count them. He 
put his fish down by this last dead rabbit, and went back to count; but 
when he returned, he had found no dead rabbits and his fish were gone; 
for, when he turned his back, the rabbit got up and took the basket of 
fish away. 

(Version c.') 

Near St. Louis there lived a bear who loved to go a-fishing. Once he 
fished all day in the Mississippi River. A cunning little hare thought 
of a trick to play Bear to rob him of his nice string of fish. He ran 
around in front of the bear, and lay down across his path as if he was 
dead. The bear kicked him, and, seeing he was stiff, jumped over him. 
The hare got up and ran around the bear, and lay down across his path 
again. ‘‘ There lays another old dead hare,” said the bear. The hare 
jumped up and ran around a third time, and lay down across the bear’s 
path. ‘‘What a nice meal I should have if I had those two which are 
left behind! ”’ said the bear. He laid down his fish and went back to get 
them. He could not find them; and when he hurried back to get his 
fish, there was no trace of them, nor of the hare which he had left with 
the fish. 

(Version d.? ) 

Once a fox heard a rabbit had outwitted a wolf. He decided not to 
be friends to her any more. But Mis’ Rabbit came and begged his 
pardon, and it was granted. Mr. Fox offered to go hunting with Mis’ 
Rabbit; but the rabbit was lazy and played off sick, and staid at Mr. 
Fox’s house till he was very near ready to come back. Then she ran 
way down the road, and curled up and played off dead. Brer Fox 
came ‘long and looked at her; but he thought probably she had been 
dead too long, so he passed on. As soon as Brer Fox was out of sight, 
Mis’ Rabbit jumped up and ran through the field and got ahead of 
him, and laid down again to fake Mr. Fox. This time he looked at her 
and he looked into his bag. His bag was large enough to accommodate 
one or two more, so he put Mis’ Rabbit in, and put his bag in the grass, 
and went back to get the other rabbit. Before he was around the 
corner Mis’ Rabbit jumped up and ran home with Mr. Fox’s game. 
So Mr. Fox found no game when he returned. 

But one day Mis’ Rabbit was walking along, and she asked Mr. Fox 
what he killed. He said he killed a lot of game, but he had learned 
a headful of har’ sense. She laughed and went on. 

27. CARTLOAD OF FISH.? 

A boy had some fish; and he saw a fox, and he thought he was dead, 
and he put him upon the fish. An’ he wasn’ dead; and when the boy 

1 Abstract from tale written by W. O. Clayton in 1903. 

2 Written by Bassette in 1903. 

3 Informant, Verna Turner of Hare Valley, Va. Compare comparative, JAFL 32 : 395 
(note 1), also South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 39-40, No. 25). 
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was pullin’ his cart along, the fox took his fish and ate um. An’ when 
the boy got home, he didn’ have any fish. 


28. RABBIT SEEKS MEAT.! 


The king’s daughter was rich, and she wanted some alligator-meat 
to eat. The rabbit took his harp and went to the creek, and began to 
sing on his harp. The alligator came out to join in a dance; but the 
rabbit struck after him with a large club, so he went back. The rabbit 
went and killed a squirrel, and dressed himself in the squirrel’s skin. 
He went back to the pond and began playing again. The alligator 
came out and played. The rabbit walked around playing until he got 
achance to kill the alligator. He killed him, and carried him to his wife. 

Then the rabbit’s wife said that she wanted some panther-meat. The 
rabbit went to the woods and built a fire and blew a horn; and when 
the panther came, he told him that he would let him eat him if he would 
come through his fire. “I will,” said the panther; but the panther 
did not know about the rabbit’s tar baby in the middle of the fire. It 
caught him, and he died. The rabbit took him to his wife. 

When the rabbit and his wife were nearly ready to go to their new 
place, his wife asked for some elephant-meat. She did not think that 
he could get elephant’s meat; but he said, ‘‘I can get any kind of meat.” 
He met the elephant, and said, “I heard that you could carry a stack 
of hay, a can of oil, a box of matches, and me on the top.” — “I can,” 
said the elephant. ‘Why, do you want to try it?’’— “Yes.” — “I 
don’t believe you can,” said the rabbit. They got the hay on the ele- 
phant’s back, and the rabbit got upon the hay and took the oil and 
matches. As the elephant walked on, the rabbit put his oil on the hay. 
He thought the oil would sting the elephant; but before the elephant 
could speak, he said, “‘ Hay stings people backs, don’t it, brother Ele- 
phant?’”’ — “‘ Yes,”’ said the elephant, ‘“‘but I don’t mind that.’”’ When 
they got nearly to the place where the rabbit would have to get down, 
the rabbit lighted a match and stuck it to the hay. Then he got down, 
and said, ‘‘What is that on your back?’”’ After the elephant died, he 
took some of the meat to his wife. Soon after this the rabbit and his 
wife moved to their new place in Georgia. 


29. ABOVE GROUND AND BELOW GROUND.’ 


Once a rabbit and a fox undertook to work a farm together. They 
made an agreement that the rabbit was to have all that grew above 


1 Informant, Boyd Rhetta. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina 
(MAFLS 16 : 14-19, No. 8), Georgia and comparative (JAFL 32 : 404, 416-417). 

2? Informant, Loneva Willoughby. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare North 
Carolina (JAFL 30 : 175; 32 : 391), South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 109-111, No. 112), 
Biloxi (JAFL 6 : 48). Comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, 3 : 355. 
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the ground, and the fox all that grew below the ground. The first 
year they planted peas. When the peas were ripe, the rabbit had them 
all. Buh Fox was angry at this, and said the rabbit cheated him. Buh 
Rabbit said, ‘Don’t let’s quo’rl! I will tell you how to settle this fuss. 
Next year you shall have all that grows above the ground, and I will 
have what grows below.” So it was agreed. The next year they 
planted potatoes; and again they had trouble, for Buh Rabbit got all! 
the crop. He kept on that way until he starved the fox to death. Then 
he had all the crop, and all the land too. Buh Rabbit sure is sharp. 


30. DANCING OUT SAND.! 


Once the rabbit and the fox went courting a king’s daughter. The 
king said he would give her to the one who would dance sand out of 
the rock. The fox danced and danced, but could not dance any sand 
out of the rock. At last the rabbit had his turn. Before he began, he 
tied a bag of sand with a little hole in the bottom in each of his 
trouser’s legs. Then he danced, and the sand flew. He said, ‘‘O Buh 
Fox! just look, just look!’’ The fox knew that his chance was lost. 
The rabbit won the king’s daughter. 


31. FATAL IMITATION.’ 


One day Brer Rabbit was very hungry, and he did not feel like 
working, so he thought he would get a meal in some foul way. He 
saw a fisherman coming along the road one day with his tray of fish on 
his head, plying his trade. So he immediately jumped into his hole 
and stuck his foot out, so as to trip up the fisherman. Not noticing 
where he was walking, the fisherman came along and stumped his foot 
against Brer Rabbit’s, upsetting his whole tray of fish. Brer Rabbit 
then ran out and got a full supply of fish, and then ran back in. Before 
long Brer Wolf came along past Brer Rabbit’s house, and smelled the 
fish that Brer Rabbit was cooking. He called in to Brer Rabbit, 
“Where did you get all dem fish, Brer Rabbit?’’ — ‘‘ From the fisher- 
man.’’ — ‘Well, gimmie some, den!’’ — ‘No, but I’ll tell you how 
to get em. You go home and stick your big toe up out of de ground; 
and when de fisherman comes along, he will stump his foot against 
yours, and throw away all his fish; then you run out, get as much as 
you want. ’’— “All right! ’’ says Brer Wolf. Brer Wolf went home and 
did this, but this time the fisherman was very particular where he 
walked; and when he came by Brer Wolf, he recognized the toe, and 
with the big stick he had he beat poor Brer Wolf’s toe until it was well 
broken. 


1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 2 Written by Samuel D. Holloway in 1903. 
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32. IN LIQUOR.! 


Brer Rat fell into a barrel of whiskey one day, and couldn’t get out: 
so he cries to Brer Cat, and says, “ Brer Cat, if you take me out of this 
barrel, and when I dry, I'll let you eat me.” — “All right!” says 
Brer Cat. So Brer Cat took Brer Rat out of the barrel of whiskey and 
put him in the sun so that he would dry quickly. Meantime Brer Rat 
was looking for some hole that he might run into. Finally he saw one, 
and with a jump he hid himself. Then Brer Cat says, ‘‘Oh, no! that’s 
not fair, Brer Rat.’’ — ‘‘What’s not fair? ’’ — ‘‘ You said, if I took you 
out of that barrel of whiskey, you would let me eat you when you dry.” 
—‘‘A man’s liable to say anything when he’s in liquor.” 


33. WHY DOGS CHASE CATS.? 


Once upon a time a dawg married a cat; an’ every evenin’ when the 
dawg came home, the cat was sick, and he never get any supper. One 
day the dawg decided to stay ’round the corner of the house and watch 
his wife. The cat went to playin’ with the kitten. When she saw the 
dawg comin’, she ran and put a marble into her mouth, an’ said she 
had the toothache. An’ the dawg started to chasin’ her. Dawgs been 
chasin’ cats ever since. 


34. NOBODY BUT YOU AND ME. 
(Version a.* ) 


Once an old man, an’ his name was Uncle Mose; and some one tol’ 
him that if he could stay in this haunted house, he would give him all 
the meat he could eat. So he went to this house, and he started a fire 
on the hearth, and he put on his frying-pan with the meat in it. A 
little animal came in the chimney and turned the frying-pan over, and 
said, ‘‘There’s nobody but you and me here to-night, Uncle Mose.” 
And he set his frying-pan up again, and he turned the frying-pan over 
again, and said, “‘ There’s nobody but you and me here to-night, Uncle 
Mose;” and Uncle Mose said, “Yes, an’ I ain’t a-gwine to be here 
long.” 


(Version b.4 ) 


There was once a haunted house; and the man said to John, “If 
you stay in this house, I’ll give you two bushels of gold.’’ So that 
night, while John was in there layin’ back to get a good smoke, a cat as 
big as a man came, and said, ‘“‘ John, ain’t nobody here but me an’ you.” 
John said, ‘‘ Hol’ on! ’tain’ nobody gwine be here but you pretty soon.” 


1 Written by Samuel D. Holloway. 

2 Informant, Lillian Courtney of Hampton. 

8’ Informant, Thomas L. Man of Phoebus. Compare Hampton, Va. (Southern Work- 
man, 28 : 449), South Carolina (JAFL 34: 21). Comparative, JAFL 32 : 367 (note 1). 
4‘ Informant, Gladys Bright of Hampton. 
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He ran so fast ’til he came to a rabbit; said, ‘“ Rabbit, don’t you 
know you ought not to get in a skyared man’s path?”’ He ranso fast 
’til he outran the rabbit. He came toaman. The man said, “‘I didn’ 
know you could run so.”’ John said, ‘‘ You haven’t seen anything yet; 
jus’ wait a minute.” 

An’ John came to the man’s house that offered him the two bushels 
of gold. The man said, “John, I thought you was goin’ to stay in the 
house.”” — “‘ No, I ain’t goin’ to stay in that house, either.’’ And then 
he tol’ him about the kyat and the rabbit and the man. 


(Version c.' ) 


Mr. Scott offered Uncle Tom a cartload of watermelons if he would 
stay in a haunted house one night. Uncle Tom went into the house 
and looked all through it. He didn’t see anything. Then he sit down 
an’ went to sleep. After a while a pair of boots came down. Then a 
barrel came down. Then a broom came down. An’ it woke Uncle 
Tom. Then the ghost came down. The ghost said, “It ain’t nobody 
here but you and me.”’? Uncle Tom said, “I ain’t gwine to be here 
long.’”” Then Uncle Tom began torun. He got tired, and sit down on 
a stone. When he looked around, he saw the ghost an’ all the things 
sittin’ down ‘longside of him. The ghost said, ‘‘Ha! You ain’t got 
rid of me yet!’ Then Uncle Tom began to run again. Heran all the 
way to the farmer’s house. Tol’ the farmer he could have his ol’ water- 
melons, if he wanted to, he wasn’ gwine to stay in that old haunted 
house for nobody. 


35. WHO DAT SAYS “‘WHO DAT SAYs ‘WHO DAT?’’’? 


Oncet there was a man. He said he wasn’t afraid to stay in the 
house where any one died. And some man tol’ him if he’d stay in 
there, he’d give him two thousand dollars. And he was sittin’ there 
smokin’ his pipe, an’ some one came there and said, ‘‘Whodat?”’ And 
this man said, ‘‘Who dat says‘ Whodat?’”” The other man says, ‘“‘ Who 
dat says ‘Who dat says “ Who dat?”’’”” An’ the man took up his hat 
and flew. 

36. MAGIC FLIGHT.‘ 


Was a little girl named Katie; and an old woman lived in a house by 
herself, and everybody believed she was a witch. As Katie was passin’ 
by, the old woman opened the door and told her to come in, and the 


1 Informant, Lucy Morris of Phcebus. 

2 When the story was retold, it ran, ‘“‘There’s plenty of-us here to-night.” 

3 Informant, Verna Turner of Hare Valley, Virginia. 

4 Informant, Thelma Cannady of Hampton. She heard the story from her grand- 
mother, who lives at Newport News. Compare Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 50-60, with 
bibliographical notes) ; also South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 51-52, No. 36), Zufii (JAFL 35: 


83). 
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little girl went in and saw a beautiful room with lots of pretty pictures; 
and the old woman said she would give her some apples to eat. And 
after she finished eating the apples, the old woman told her to stay 
with her all the time. An’ then Katie remembered that her mother 
sent her on an errand to get something for supper. She told the ol’ 
woman that she would stay, but she had to get something for her 
mother for supper, else she wouldn’ have anything. An’ she told her 
she could have anything she wanted; and she took a wand and hit 
the table, an’ in Katie’s mother’s house there came lots of good things, 
and she was wonderin’ where they came from. And Katie ’greed to 
stay with her for a week. An’ at the end of the week she had a dream. 
She dreamed that a elf came and told her that the witch was goin’ to 
kill her. The next night she dreamed the same thing. The elf left 
her a comb and a handkerchief, and told her to drop them when the 
witch came after her. She jumped out the window in the middle of 
the night; and as she was almos’ nearin’ home, she looked behind and 
saw the witch comin’ after her. So she dropped her comb, an’ a fores’ 
grew up; and it took the witch a long time to get through. Then, after 
she got through, Katie dropped her handkerchief, and arivercame. An’ 
the witch had to cross the river. As she was almos’ home, she came to 
a woods where a wood-cutter was cuttin’ down some trees. The wood- 
cutter saw the witch, so he cut off her haid. He took Katie home. 
And her mother told her that came of children that disobeyed. 


37. FLOWER OF DEW. 


Once there was an old woman who staid in the wood. She was a 
witch. A man and his young wife were out in the woods. The old 
witch saw the young woman, and she changed her to a nightingale. 
The man wept a great while, and he began to seek some way to get 
his wife. He was out walking, and he found a crimson flower with dew 
in the middle. He pulled the flower and went to the witch’s house, 
and went to the cage of his wife; and she came out, and they went 
home. 

38. THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER SNAKE.? 


Once upon a time there was a little girl name’ Little Annie Johnsen. 
Her father’s name was Charles Johnsen. Her mother’s name was 
Carrie Johnsen. This Little Annie lived in the woods. Every morning 
when she ate her breakfast, she always leave something in her plate. 
It was a milk-snake that lived in her back yard, and every morning she 
would carry food to this snake. Her mother and father wonder why 
she would go down to the back yard so much. Her mother followed 


1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. See Bolte u. Polfivka, 2 : 69. 
2 Written by Bernice Pressey. Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 185), Alabama 
(JAFL 32 : 373). Comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, 2 : 459. 
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her one morning, and she found her down the back yard feeding the 
snake. This little girl was eight years old. This snake was very kind 
to her. 

39. THE TEST.! 


During slavery-time Marse George owned a good number of pigs. 
So Uncle Dick and sev’el other slaves made up a plot to kill some of 
these. So the night for the slaughter came, and they succeeded in 
killing three. As they were takin’ them home, they met Marse George 
younges’ boy; but he didn’ make out what dey have, but wondered 
what were dey doin’ out dat late. So nex’ day "bout ten o’clock Marse 
George called Uncle Zeke and tol’ him to roun’ up his hawgs. So it 
was found dat four was missin’. So Marse George sent for Broder 
John, and tol’ him to call all his niggers up. An’ he did as he was tol’. 
Marse George said, ‘‘Some of you been stealin’ ma hawgs.”’ He then 
asked his wife’s opinion ’bout de matter. So she suggested that a rope 
would be tied between two magnolia-trees, and the one that didn’ 
jump it stole the hawgs.2, So de day appointed came, an’ Marse 
George’s dawg led it. So it finally came Marse George’s horsler and 
he missed de rope. So he was given hundred lashes and put back on 
de farm. 

40. SOUL OR SOLE.’ 


Once upon a time there lived a girl. She wanted to know any kind 
of dance, and sing any kind of song. One day while she was alone, a 
man stood before her. He said, “You are always thinking about 
dancing and singing.” He said, “If you want to, I will make you so 
as long as you want to. You must give your soul to my master when 
your time is up.”” — “I should like to be with him for twenty-eight 
years,” she said. The time rolled by quickly. When her time was up, 
she heard a loud noise, saying, ‘I am coming! I am coming! I am 
coming after you! According to your word, I am coming after you!” 
The master had come after her soul. She did not want to give him her 
real soul. She took up an old shoe-sole and threwit athim. The ugly, 
man-like thing aid not know the difference, and he was contented. 


41. MATE TO THE DEVIL.‘ 


Once there was a woman who could do anything she wished to do. 
If she didn’t like some one, she would speak to him, and in that way 
hurt him; and if one of her friends should get cross with another person 


1 Informant, Armstead V. M. Jones of Scotland, La. 
2 This appears to be a variant of the test of jumping the fire. See, comparative, 
JAFL 32 : 394 (note 3) and MAFLS 16:14 (No.7). It seems to be a variant of the wide- 
spread South African story of the test by walking the rope (see JAFL 35 : 193). 
’ Written by William Herbert. 
4 Informant, Betty Wiley. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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that she didn’t like, she would throw something on the ground and 
make something that belonged to that person fall dead. In that way 
she threw a dipper of water on the ground for spite to a man, and made 
one of his fine horses fall dead in the street. This woman was said 
to be a mate to the Devil, and he could give her power to hurt any one 
that she didn’t like or got cross with. She had power to kill if she would 
only speak when she was angry. There were a great many rooms to 
her house; and in one of the rooms up in the fourth story was a dark 
room, always with a blue candle in there burning, and an old man said 
to be the Devil. This man staid in there always, and never came out. 
The way he was seen was by a very small window. He at length opened 
it,and an old woman was going by, when she saw him. This story is 
what she told. 
42. WOMAN-CAT. 


(Version a.' ) 


Long, long ago there lived an old miller. His family was very small. 
There was no one but him and his wife alone. This old man was not 
very rich, and had to work very hard to save what he had. His mill 
was the greater part of his property. He ran it day and night, or the 
larger part of the night. His wife was anold witch, and would cometothe 
mill every night while this old man was there. She came in the form of 
acat. The old man would stop his mill after everybody was gone with 
their meal. He would spend the other part of the night reading. This 
cat would come every night and get in his lap. Sometimes the cat 
would not let him read, she would make so much noise. The old man 
was very tired of her. One day he was telling one of his friends about 
the cat, how it acted. This friend called himself very wise. So he said 
that it was the miller’s wife. This friend told him how he could prove 
that it was his wife. The miller was told to cut off one of the cat’s 
paws; and if it was his wife, it would be her finger. The miller laughed 
at his friend, but he did as he was told. The cat came in that night as 
usual, and sat in the miller’s lap. The miller began playing with her; 
and while he was playing, he slipped out his knife and cut off one of 
her paws. The cat left the mill as quick as she could. The miller put 
the paw in his pocket, and it turned into a finger. The miller went 
home the next morning, and found his wife in bed claiming she was 
sick. 


(Version b.2 ) 


Once upon a time there was a man whose wife was a witch, and he 
owned a gris’-mill. He employed a man to keep the mill. Every night 
1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 9-10; MAFLS 16: 
24-25, No. 12; JAFL 30 : 196). 
2 Written in 1899. 
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this keeper would light his candle and read his Bible. After a few 
nights a cat would come in and get upon the table and put out the 
light. Finally the old mill-keeper became enraged, and cut the cat's 
left paw off. The cat hurried out on three legs. As soon as the man 
cut off the paw, it became a hand, upon which was a beautiful ring. 
On it was the name of his employer’s wife. The next morning the old 
keeper went to the house and asked to see the lady, without explaining 
his business. The landlord objected, of course, as the lady was ill in 
bed. Then the man drew from his pocket this hand, and told the full 
story. The husband looked at the ring and knew it. Then he carried 
the man into his chamber, and told her that this man wanted to see 
her. The man wanted to shake her hand. She refused. Then he 
took from his pocket this hand and ring. Her husband was there, and 
she knew he would not want her any more. So she got up out of the 
bed and began to plan for her departure. 

She ordered a boy to go to the store and bring her two tin plates, 
but not to put his tongue to them; if so, he would break her craft. 
The boy got the plates and did not fail to put his tongue to them. The 
witch took the plates, placed them to her side, and became a bird. 
She took her flight; and, after getting a few rods in the air, the plates 
fell off, leaving her without wings: hence she fell to the ground and 
smashed into bits. These bits became moles, and burrowed in the 
ground. 

43. BROOM-CHARM. 


(Version a.') 

Once an old colored man was harassed several nights by what he 
said was an old witch riding him, so he planned to catch her. She 
came every night in the form of a yellow cat. This night, as the old 
man lay down before the open fire-arch, which had in it a big hot fire, 
he saw this same yellow cat come in the door and take her seat right 
before the big fire in front of him. He immediately got up, and took 
his broom and put it across the door; and then he went back, stirred 
the fire up, put on several more logs, and made it as hot as possible. 
The yellow cat, which was the old witch, could not move out of her 
place, but simply turned from one side to the other. She could not 
move as long as the broom lay across the door. After the old man had 
burned almost all the fur and skin off the cat, he removed the broom 
and told her to go. No sooner was the broom removed than the cat 
flew. The old man said that he knew who she was: so the next day 
he went to this neighbor’s house to see how she was; and before he 
got there, the woman’s husband met him, and asked why he burned 
his wife so badly last night. He said that she was in bed, with the skin 


burnt off of her. 
1 Written by Nannie Williams in 1899. 
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If it is a white cat, it is a white woman; a yellow cat, a yellow woman; 
and a black cat, a black woman; and if you put the broom across the 
door when the cats come in, they cannot leave until the broom is 
removed, so it is said. 


44. OUT OF HER SKIN. 
(Version a.') 


Once there was a woman that could turn into a witch. When the 
husband would go to bed, she would slip out, and go off into the woods 
and turn into a bear. Once she went off and turned into a bear, and 
a man shot her in the shoulder. When she went home, her husband 
asked her what had happened. She said that she got hurt through an 
accident. The next time she turned into a panther, and wandered off 
in a very thick woods and ran the women and children. One night she 
was off, and a man saw her and shot her in the hip. While she was 
gone, the husband missed her and got up. He saw her skin lying by 
the fire. He got some red pepper and put it inside of the skin. Then 
he locked the door to keep her from coming into the house that night. 
When she came back, she slipped through the keyhole and went to get 
into her skin. Every time she went to get in, the pepper would burn 
her. She would say, “Skinny, skinny, don’t you know me?”’ Then 
she would try again: it would burn her still. She would say, “Skinny, 
skinny, don’t you know me?” The husband woke up. She got into 
it, but could not stay. Then she was tarred, and burnt to death. 


(Version b. ) 


Once it was said that an old lady had a very bad enemy near her. 
She got mad. . She tried in all ways to do her harm, and she could not. 
At last she decided to witch her, and so she did. The old woman at 
night slipped out of her skin and went to do her conjure-work. While 
she was gone out to conjure the woman, her husband went up there. 
No one was there. He went back home, looked in the corner of his 
chimney, and there lay a bundle. He took hold of it. While looking 
at it, it was a person’s skin. Then he went into the house looking at 
the skin, and it was the old lady’s skin. He then went to work boiling 
some red pepper. Then he rubbed the skin all over and put it back. 
By and by the old woman came back and tried to get back into her 
skin; but it burnt her so, she had to jump out again. Again and again 
she tried; but each time it burnt her so, she could not get into it. 
Finally she said, ‘‘There is a bad witch working on me. I must go 
home and get a doctor.”’ 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 10-11; MAFLS 16 : 


63-64, No. 53). Comparative, JAFL 27 : 247; 32 : 363 (note 1). 
2 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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45. THE SIX WITCHEs.! 


Once upon a time there was a house which was scarcely noticed, 
that stood just outside of a very famous little village. In this house 
lived an old lady and her five daughters. The house looked terribly 
bad outside; but if any one had gone inside of it, they would have 
found it very different from the outside. The old lady and her five 
daughters were witches, and it is said that they got all they wanted 
from the village stores. One afternoon two travellers happened by 
this house just about sunset, and asked if they might stay all night. 
The old lady told them they could if they would be satisfied with the 
place she would give them, as she was not a rich person. The men 
told her it was all right, just so they were not out of doors. She asked 
them to come and sit down, she would have them something to eat in 
a few minutes. So she did. And the two men ate, and then went to 
bed very soon, for they were very tired from walking so hard. One of 
them went to sleep very soon after he got into bed; but the other one 
would not go to sleep, because he thought the old lady and her daugh- 
ters were up to something. Just as soon as the old lady and the family 
thought the men were asleep, they reached up the chimney and (each) 
got an old greasy horn? a juice and put to their mouths, then said a few 
words’ and was gone. The man that was not asleep grew very much 
frightened for a while, but soon got over it. As soon as he got over his 
fright, he got up and put on his clothes, and looked for the horns that 
the old lady and the five daughters used. He succeeded in finding the 
horns up the chimney. And as soon as he got them, he put one of 
them in his mouth and said a few words, and out he went. When he 
stopped, he was in a man’s store in the village, where he found, to his 
surprise, the old lady and her daughters. He did not know how he 
got in the store: so he went up to the old lady and began to talk with 
her, but she gave him no answer. The old lady looked at her daughters, 
and said a few words which the man could not understand; and out 
they went, and left the man alone in the store. The man said as near 
as he could the same things that the old lady said, but could not get out. 
He would rise up as far as the ceiling of the store and strike his head, 
but could not get out. When day came, the poor man was so afraid, 
that he did not know what to do. The clerk of the store came down 
very soon and unlocked the door. “I have been missing things out 
of my store for a long time,”’ replied the clerk, thinking that the man 
had hidden himself in the store before he closed it the night before. 
“Oh, no!” replied the man. “If you will allow me a chance, I will 

1 Written in 1903 by W. S. Burrell. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare North 
Carolina (JAFL 32 : 392). 

2? Variant: Gourd. 


8 Variant: ‘‘Flute, I'm gone."’ The other witches respond, ‘I’m after you.’ 
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tell you just how I happened to be here.” So he told the clerk all 
about it, and also took the clerk to the old lady’s house, where his 
partner was. When the clerk entered the old lady’s house, he saw 
several things that he knew he had in his store and had missed them. 
So he went back to the village, and sent the sheriff after the old lady 
and her daughters, and let the man go free. When the old lady and 
her daughters were brought to trial, they were guarded by (?); and 
when they got ready to pass the sentence on them, they began to sing 
a little song, which every one wanted to hear. They sang for about 
fifteen minutes; and as they sang, they began to move directly up- 
wards until they got so far up in the air that a person could hardly 
see them, and then disappeared. Those that were guards began to 
quarrel with each other because one did not shoot and the other did 
not shoot. So they got mad, and began shooting each other.! 


46. CAN’T SET STILL.? 


There was once an old woman who was very anxious to get to church 
to tell her experience, as most of the Baptist people are; but this old 
woman was the last one to get to church, and every one was through 
telling their experience, so she was called upon as soon as she got in 
church. She got up twisting and turning, and then began, ‘Well, 
sisters and brothers, Ise had a mighty hard time to-day. I went to 
churn my milk, and the pig routed it over. I went to set my hen, and 
she flew up and broke my eggs. I got my old horse and started to 
church, he stuck a fence-rail in his side, and I had to walk, and I’m so 
full of sea-ticks I can’t set still.” 


47. THE OLD WOMAN, HER DAUGHTERS, AND THE KID.’ 


Once there was a widow living in a house with two daughters, and 
she had a kid and kidkins. Gloves were very much in fashion then; 
and the girls used to keep asking their mother if they might not kill 
the kid, so as to have some gloves made out of the skin. But the 
mother said no, she had only that one kid, and could not spare her. 
At last the girls made a plot to have the kid, anyway. One night they 
asked their mother if they might bake some cakes. The mother let 
them do so. They baked and baked. At last the mother came to the 
fire to see if they had not nearly finished. They pushed her into the 

1 Variant: The witch puts something in the mouth of the man on the gallows, and 
on his head one of the black caps she and the other witches used in their flight. The man 
repeats the password after her; and they vanish to sight, leaving only a little smoke. 
Back in her house the old witch gave the young man his clothes, and said, “This is a lesson 
for you. Always mind your own business, and not old peoples’."’ (Burrell.) — Compare 
Maryland (JAFL 30 : 209-210). 

? Written by Araminta in 1899. 

* Informant, Ida Woode. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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fire, and she was burned to death. Then they killed the kid and 
skinned it, and got ready to make the gloves. That night, after they 
were in bed, the mother came back, and said, “‘ Daughter, daughter!” 
The daughters were too frightened to answer; but the kid answered, 
and said, “ Baa, baa, little mother!”” The next morning the girls took 
the ashes of their mother and carried them off into the woods. The 
next night the mother came back and began to call at the gate, but she 
did not hear any answer. She came to the door and called, but still 
heard no answer. Then she pushed the door open, and went into the 
house and called and called, but did not get any answer. At last 
she jumped into the bed and tore the girls in pieces. 


48. HAUNTED HOUSE.! 


There was a travelling preacher who was looking for a place to stay 
just for one night. He went toa very rich family and ask them, if 
they had a room, would they let him stay until morning. They told 
him that they did not have a room there, but there was an old house 
that sat over there in the field, it was very haunty, and “If you can 
stay, you are welcome to it, for several men have been there, but did 
not come out again.”” The preacher went over there to the old house, 
opened the door, and went upstairs, made himself a good fire in the 
fireplace, and sat there reading his Bible until twelve o’clock. He 
heard the dishes and pans rattling, and the chairs moving about, and 
some one scuffling around the floor. He said to himself, “I did not 
know that there were another family in here.’’ He did not pay any 
attention to that, he went on reading his Bible. After a while he heard 
some one coming scuffling up the stairs. They said to him, “Mr. 
White said come down and have supper.’’ — “Tell him that I am not 
at all hungry, I have just been to supper.’’ The second time he sent 
a cat. It scratched on the door and said, ‘‘Mr. White says please 
come down and have supper.’’ — “Tell him that I do not care for any- 
thing, I have just been to supper.’’ The third time he said, “Mr. 
White says, if you don’t come down, you wish you had.” The preacher 
began to feel frighten’, and said, “I will be down there in a minute.” 
The preacher went down there to supper. There was a table all set 
with pretty dishes and plenty to eat. All the chairs around the table 
were filled with people except one, and that was for the preacher. 
When he sat down, they ask him if he would bless the table. He said, 
“Yes, I will.”” This is the blessing that he said: ‘‘Good Lord, make 
us thankful for what we are about to receive, for Christ sake. Amen.” 
When he raised his head up, everybody was gone, and he was left there 
in the dark. He had to feel his way back up to his room. This was 
the only man ever lived there that did not get killed or ran away before 


1 Written by Elsie Johnson. 
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morning. The next morning the preacher left the house, and thanked 
the people for letting him stay there. 


49. HAUNTED HOUSE.! 


Once upon a time was a family of people who were different from all 
the people around them. They had very nice stock around them, a 
large orchard, all kinds of poultry, and a beautiful flower-yard. When 
one of the family died, they that remained buried the one that was 
dead. When all of them died but one, he became very lonely and died 
very soon. There was not any one to bury him, so he lay on his bed 
and decayed. After his death the house was said to be haunted, and 
no one could go inside of it. The next year after the last one of this 
family died, the fruit-trees bore a tremendous quantity of fruit, but 
no one came to get it. 

When people rode along the road which was near the house, they 
were often tempted to take some of the fruit that hung over the road; 
but when they put their hands to get the fruit, some one would speak 
to them and frighten them, so that they would forget the fruit. One 
day an old man who was a thief came by the house, and saw all the 
fruit and the poultry, and a large number of eggs lying under the 
flowers. He asked the people around why they did not get some of 
those things that were wasting there. The people answered by telling 
him if he could get any of them, he might have them. ‘Very well,” 
replied the old man, ‘‘I will have some of those things before I sleep 
to-night.’’ So he laid his coat that had his arms down just a little 
ways from the house, and stopped there until night came. As soon 
as it was a little dark, the man arose and went inside of the orchard, 
and tied eight hens which were up a large apple-tree to roost. When 
he had tied the eight, he discovered a light somewhere, he did not know 
where. He looked down on the ground, and there were two large dogs 
with lamps on their heads, which were giving him a good light. When 
he saw this, he became so frightened that he turned the hens loose and 
fell backwards out of the tree. The dogs jumped after him just as 
soon as he got to the ground. The man jumped up and began to run 
as fast as he could, with the dogs right behind him. His home was 
about four miles, and he ran every step of it. When he got to his house, 
he fell in the door speechless, and lay speechless for a long time. When 
he came to his senses, he told his wife and family about what had 
happened to him. After that there was not a man in the community 
that was any more honest than he was. He had been a rogue all of 
his life up to this time. After this happened he always worked for 
what he got. 


1 Informant, Duncan. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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50. THE DISMEMBERED GHosT.! 


Once there was a very rich family of people, and they all died. 
Everybody was afraid to go there. Finally some one put up a sign- 
board which said, “Any one who will go to this house and stay over 
night can have the house and all that is in it.” 

A poor boy came along and read it. “I will go,” said he, and he 
went at sunset. He found all that he wanted, and went to work to 
cook his supper. Just as he was ready to eat it, he heard a voice from 
the top of the chimney. He looked up, and saw a leg. The leg said, 


“T am going to drop.’’ — “I don’t care,”’ said the boy, “‘jes’ since you 
don’ drop in my soup.” The leg jumped down on a chair. Another 
leg came, and said, “I am going to drop.”’ — ‘‘I don’ keer,” said the 


boy, ‘‘jes’ since you don’ drop in my soup.” One after another all the 
members of a man came down in the same way. The little boy said, 
“Will you have some supper? Will you have some supper?’’ They 
gave him no answer. ‘“Oh,” said the little boy, “I save my supper, 
and my manners too.” He ate his supper and made up his bed. “Will 
you have some bedroom? Will you have some bedroom?”’ said the 
little boy. No answer. ‘I save my bedroom, and my manners too,” 
said the little boy; and he went to bed. Soon after he went to bed, 
the legs pulled him under the house and showed him a chest of money. 
The little boy grew rich, and married. 


51. BURIED TREASURE.” 


It is said once a very rich man died, and his store was haunted; and 
his brother wanted some one to stay there at night, but everybody 
was afraid. Then he said that he would give fifty dollars to any man to 
stay there one night. A doctor said that he would stay there that 
night; and he went in and closed the door, and took his newspaper to 
read. Now everybody was quiet, and he was reading away, he heard 
something walking on the doorsteps. Then he raised up his head, 
and the door flew open and in came a cow with no head; and he jumped 
up and ran out the other door. When the owner of the store heard 
this, he said, ‘I will give five hundred dollars to any one that will stay 
here the next night.’ Then a preacher said, “I will stay;’’ and the 
preacher went in and closed the door, and took his Bible to read. He 
said to himself, ‘I will go uspstairs,"”” and away he went. When all 
the town was still, he heard something coming in; he read on, then 
he heard it coming upstairs; read on, it came to him; then he looked 
up and saw four men without a head,’ with a coffin. Brought it to 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare Pennsylvania (JAFL 30 : 217), Zufii (JAFL 
35 : 88), Cape Verde Islands (MAFLS 15 [pt. 1] : 135, 241 [note 1]). 


2 Informant, Jonas McPherson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare North Caro- 


lina (JAFL 30 : 195), South Carolina (JAFL 32 : 368). 
3 See JAFL 32 : 398. 
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him, sat it down, and started toward him. The preacher left, and told 
the news; and when the owner heard this, he said, “I will give five 
thousand dollars to any one that will stay here one night.” Then a 
poor man said, “I will stay.” He went in and closed the door, and 
in a few minutes he heard something coming in at the door. He was 
very much afraid; but he said, “I will not run, but I will ask it what 
it wants here.’”” At this moment the door flew open, and in came a 
man without head and arms. The poor man said, “‘What do you want 
here?”’ Then he said, ‘That is what I have been coming here for, for 
some one to ask me that. Sir, my money is down under the hill; and 
if you come with me, I will show it to you, and you may have two 
thousand dollars of it, and I want you to divide the rest with my 
brothers.”’ And he did so. 


52. HAUNTED BRIDGE.! 


There is a bridge near my home known as the ‘“‘ Haunted Bridge.” 
During the Civil War the Northern army came through this country, 
doing a great deal of daraage. A man by the name of Mr. Cheek, who 
lived within fifty yards of my home, heard that this army was approach- 
ing. He made ready to escape on his horse. He started off in haste. 
He came to this ditch. He was in a hurry to cross. The crossing was 
called ‘‘Ford.”” The bridge has been built there since then. He made 
his horse run into the ditch, and both himself and the horse were killed. 
It is said by a good many people, at night when they cross the bridge, 
he can be seen at any time on his black horse, on a dark stormy night 
especially. There was a man who lived near Mr. Cheek’s house whom 
Mr. Cheek did not like. I heard this man say that Mr. Cheek comes 
to his house every night and knocks. The man says he knows it is 
Mr. Cheek. Sometimes he gets up and opens his door, and once or 
twice he saw him in the form of a cow. 


53. THE SINGLE BALL.” 


There was once a slave and his mahster. The slave could tell any 
kind of a tale for his mahster, so his mahster used to take him around 
with him to visit his friends. On one occasion the mahster told the 
following tale, and asked Jake, his slave, to verify it and also tell jus’ 
how it was done. ‘‘ Yesterday Jake and I were out on East Mountain, 
huntin’, and we saw a deer on West Mountain. And I aimed, and shot 
the deer through his right hind-heel and his right ear with one shot. — 
Didn’t I do it, Jake? ’’ — ‘‘ Yes, sah, mahster! you certainly did it.’’ — 
“Well, all right, Jake! You jus’ tell this gentleman how I did it.” 

1 Informant, Rosa Ruce. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 

? Informant, Payton Brown of Pulaski County, Virginia. Compare North Carolina, 
Georgia, Bahamas (JAFL 30 : 191); Georgia (JAFL 32 : 370); South Carolina (MAFLS 16: 
117, No. 122). 
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Jake scratched his head and thought a moment, and said, “Oh, yes! 
mahster, you mean the deer dat was scratchin’ his head? De deer had 
his right foot up, scratch his right ear, when mahster shot, and the 
bullet went through his right heel and his ear.” It was a very plausible 
story; but Jake turned to his mahster, and said, ‘‘ Look here, mahster! 
please get dem shots a little closer together nex’ time.” 


54. WHAT DARKENS THE HOLE?! 


Two Negro boys went out bear-hunting. They knew where there 
was an old bear with a cub. So they went; and the mother-bear was 
out from her hole, intending to get the baby-bears. And Jake staid 
on the outside to watch for the old bear, and Ike went in to get the 
baby-bear. While Ike was in, the baby-bears begin to cry; and the 
mother-bear, not being very far away, hurried to see what was the 
trouble. She came so swiftly, that Jake didn’t have time to call to 
Ike; but jus’ as the mother-bear went into the hole, Jake seized her 
by the tail. Ike was within, and the light had been shut off; and Ike 
hollered, ‘‘Hey! What darken de hole?’”’ An’ Jake replied, “If dis 
tail-hol’ slips, you'll see what darkens de hole.” 


55. THE SLAVE TURNS.? 


Once upon a time there was a king who had a daughter. Her name 
was Mabel. One night Mabel was invited to a big dance. The slave 
who worked for her father was to carry her to dis dance. Before they 
could get there they had to cross a little river. The slave pulled his 
shoes off and took her on his back. After while they arrived at dis 
house where the dance was. When she got in dis house, she did not 
notice him. When she got ready to go, the slave carried her to the 
river. He had to pull off his shoes, as before. When he got half way 
the river, the slave dropped her in the water, and said, ‘‘ Ben Jones’ 
horse ti’ed.” 

56. SWEET-POTATOES.® 


Once upon a time there was a little slave who always said that he 
didn’t like sweet-potatoes. Every night he would go to his master’s 
potato-hill and steal his potatoes. Then he would go back to his little 
house and sit around the fire, and say, — 


“‘Sweet-’tatoes, yer nice, 
Are blows an’ bites. 
I eats a peck every night.” 


1 Informant, Payton Brown of Pulaski County, Virginia. Compare Georgia (JAFL 
32 : 371), South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 118, No. 124). 

2 Written by Adeline Wyche. 
3 Written by Helen Bailey. 
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The next time that he went to the hill, his master watched him. After 
he had gotten into the house and cooked the potatoes, his master 
opened the door and went in. “I thought you said that you didn’t 
like potatoes,” said the master. He carried him down to the place 
where he whipped his slaves at, and whipped him. 

“Yes, master, blows an’ bites. 

I eats a peck every night. 

Sweet-potos, sweet-potoes. 

Yes, master, I ain’t gwoin’ eat no mo’ dem ’tatoes.’ 


’ 


57. MASTER’S HOG.! 


Once there was an old man who, every time his master killed a hog, 
would kill one too. One day he killed a very large hog, and was trying 
to carry it upstairs. The old man kept saying, “ Push, old lady, push!”’ 
The old woman would say, “ Pull, old man, pull!”’ She looked, and saw 
their master coming, and she turned the hog loose. The old man saw 
his master coming, and he began to pull, and call out, “‘ Push, old lady, 
push! It’s the heavies’ hog I eber kill; but push, old lady, push!” 
But old massa came up and caught the hog, and pulled until the old 
man turned it loose. Old massa went and got a switch, and began 
with the son first. The old man would say, “Stand to it, my son! 
stand to it!’”” He drew blood; but the old man say, ‘Stand to it, my 
son! Neber fail. Stand to it!” 


58. WHAT DID You SAyY?? 


Long ages ago, when our fore-parents were slaves, every rainy day 
they would have pease to eat. One day when the master brought the 
pease to his slaves, one of them said, ‘‘Um ti’ed a pease. We’s got 
pease fur dinner, and we’s got pease fur suppers.’”’ His master heard 
what he said. He came right away, and asked him what did he say. 
“Not’in’, master,” said he; “I just say, ‘More rain, more grass grows.’ ”’ 


59. MASTER’S FOWLS.® 


Master began to miss his fowls: so one night he walked down the 
field towards Aunt Dinna’s house, and he saw a big fire with a pot 
over it. Now Aunt Dinna began to sing, — 

‘Massa, ain’t you glad your old game-hen 
Been on the roos’ so long? 
But Ah got ’em in the pot at las’.” 


Aunt Dinna sang over this tune three or four times while taking the 
feathers from the old hen. So the master began to sing, — 


1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 34 : 22). 
2 Written by Helen Bailey. Compare South Carolina (MAFLS 16: 54). 
3 Written by Thorne. 
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“Aunt Dinna, ain’t you glad my old game-hen 
Been on the roos’ so long? 

You got ’em in the pot at las’. 

But, Aunt Dinna, ain’t you sorry 

You got my old game-hen in the pot, 

For Massa gwine to cut your back at last.” 


60. SAVING HOG.! 


In this community, every time any one killed a hawg, it was neces- 
sary to give some of it to the neighbors. So Sis Garret husband killed 
a hawg; and Sis Garret said, “Garret, you ain’t gwine give away all 
dis hawg. Us gwine to save it fur us chillun.’”’ Soon after dey had 
killed de hawg, and cut it up and salted it down, Sis Jenkins came 
to see Sis Garret. When Sis Garret saw Sis Jenkins comin’, she 
exclaimed, ““Oh, my Lord! Garret, yonder comes Sis Jenkins. Push 
de meat under de baid.’’ He get out de house. Now, Sis Jenkins 
came in, and said, ‘‘Good-mornin’, Sis Garret! I been hear you kill 
hawg.”’ Sis Garret say, “Yes, I been kill; but he been a small one, 
and Garret an’ de chillun done eat um all up.” An’ Sis Jenkins 
answered, ‘“‘Yere!’’ An’ den de two women begun to talk about first 
one thing and then the other. While they sat talking, Sis Garret’s 
large gray kyat came in and ran under the bed. Suddenly the kyat 
came back out, dragging a large piece of fresh pork. Sis Jenkins 
exclaimed, ‘‘Sis Garret! What’s dat de kyat been have?”’ Sis Garret 
jumped up and stretched her apron in front of de kyat with the meat; 
and she shouted, “Oh, my Gawd! Skyat! Skyat!” 


61. GOING TO HEAVEN.? 


Once there was an old slave who prayed to the Lord that he would 
take him home, soul and body. At last, one day when his master was 
gone off, he told his wife that next day he would bid the world good-by, 
for the Lord had made known to him that he was going to take him up, 
soul and body. So next day he went out to a tree where he often went, 
and prayed, ‘“‘O Godie! take me to the place where people don’t have 
to work! Master give five hundred lashes every night and morning.” 
His master was out in the bushes, and heard everything that was said. 
So he went to town and bought a line and windlass. He took the line 
and climbed to the top of the tree. By and by the old slave came back, 
and prayed, ‘‘O Lord! take me to heaven, where massa can’t beat me 
any more! Send mea line from heaven!” He looked up, and there was 
the line. He took hold of the rope and put it around his neck. He 
said, ‘‘Lord, Ise ready to go.’’ Now his master began to draw him up. 
The slave said, “Wait, Lord! Let medown again!” He let him down. 
1 Informant, Julian Bagley of Duval County, Florida. 

2? Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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He then said, “‘God, I ready! Let me go again!”’ and he started up 
again. Then he said, “O Lord! let me down again, and get some moss 
hay and put it on my neck!”’ He put the hay on his neck. Then he 
said, ‘‘I go now, I know. Farewell, everything!” He left the ground. 
He did very well till he got up about nine hundred feet, then he got 
to whirling around. He said, ““O Lord! let me back!” but his master 
did not let him back. He said, ““O God! don’t you hear me? Let me 
back!’’ His master then got so ticklish until he turned the windlass 
loose, and down he fell. When he reached the ground, he had no breath 


d left. He lay there like a dead man for a long time. When he came to 
I his right sense, he got up and ran home. When he got home, he said, 
d “Alice, I want you tell me what you praying to God for. You just /. 
as well pray to the Devil: for God made known to me that He wal” 
¥ going to take me where He is; and when He got me way up, He let me 
h fall back to the ground. I ain’t gwine pray no mo’, an’ I don’ want to 
a see you pray no more. You is just losing your time, and you might get 
: more sleep. I don’ want see you at such a thing again.” 
; 62. THE LORD AND LANGTON.! 
'e Once there was an old man named Langton; and whenever he 
. prayed, he would say, ‘“‘O Lord! please come and take poor Langton 
13 home out of his suffering!’’ Every night he did that, people began to 
ot notice it: so some mischievous boys said that they would try his faith. 
t: One night they came to the old man’s door, and waited until the old 
man began to pray. When he got to his old saying, one of them knocked 
on the door, — bam, bam, bam! The old man stopped praying and 
listened, and no one said anything. After a while he began again; and 
id soon he said, ‘‘O Lord! please come and take poor Langton home out 
1S of his sufferings!’’ One of the boys knocked on the door, — blip, blip, 
y, blip! The old man stopped again, and asked, “‘Who is that?”’ One 
D, of them replied, “‘The Lord has come to take poor Langton home out 
t, of his sufferings.”” The man jumped off his knees and blew the light 
ve out, then with a very excited voice exclaimed, ‘Langton has been: 
- dead and gone a fortnight!”’ 
d. 
e 63. HUNTING ON SUNDAY.’ 
k, Once there was a man who would go hunting every night, — Monday 
1e night, Tuesday night, Wednesday night, Thursday night, Friday 
as night, Saturday night, Sunday night. And doing this, the preacher 
le begged him to cease hunting so much. He would hunt Sunday nights. 
> ' Written by Pratt in 1899. Compare South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 57-58, No. 46), 
n. 


Virginia (JAFL 32 : 361-362, and bibliographical note). 
? Informant, Allen Ewing of Butler County, Alabama. Compare North Carolina 
(JAFL 30 : 184). 
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But he didn’t heed. One Sunday he went out with the dawgs. He 
treed a 'possum. All at once something up in the tree began naming 
the days of the week: ‘‘ Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday 
night... poor ‘possums can’t get no rest.’’ Came down out of the tree, 
ketch the dawgs, beat them. The man ran away home, said that was 
a cure for hunting Sunday nights. 


64. THE FRIGHTENED GUEST.! 


Once upon a time a master had a boy working for him. One Sunday 
his master went to church and told him to cook a duck. The boy 
cooked the duck, and said, ‘‘I will taste the wing;’’ then he said, “I 
will taste the other wing;’’ and then he ate all the duck. Then it was 
too late to cook another duck. His master brought the preacher to 
take dinner. The master was sharpening his knife. The boy said, 
“He is sharpening his knife to kill you.”” The preacher began to run. 
The boy said to his master, “‘There he goes with the duck!”” The 
master began to run after the preacher. 


65. DIVIDING THE SOULS.” 


This story my grandmother told me ’bout slavery-time. 

There was an old man on the plantation. He was lame, he had a 
cork leg, and he insisted he couldn’t get along without a cane to help 
him walk. He had two grandsons at that time who were very eager to 
hunt nuts in the woods. One afternoon in the fall these two boys went 
hunting walnuts. On the way back, for fear that some of the other 
children would take their nuts, they stopped by the cemetery to hide 
them. So they went in and hid the walnuts behind a tombstone, 
intending to leave them there until night, and then come and get them. 
To be sure that nobody had bothered them, they brought two out, — 
two walnuts, — and put them outside of the gate. That night after 
supper they sneaked outside the cabin to the cemetery to divide their 
walnuts. They sat down in the cemetery and began dividing them 
in this way: ‘Two for me, and two for you; two for me, and two for 
you.” About that time one of the slaves passed the cemetery. It 
was about midnight. He heard these boys talking. So he ran very 
fast to the cabin, cause it frightened him hearing these boys in the 
cemetery, and told Uncle Remus that Satan and the Lord were in the 
cemetery dividing the souls, saying, “‘Two for me, and two for you.” 

1 Written by William H. Harris. Compare comparative, MAFLS 13 : 77; also South 
Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 140, No. 159). 

2 Informant, Genna Carter of Greensborough, N.C. Compare North Carolina 
(JAFL 30 : 177), Charlotteville, Va. (JAFL 30: 215). In the Negro musical comedy Lisa, 
played this season in New York, the graveyard scene of this well-known English-Negro 
tale is introduced, the ghostly voice saying, ‘‘You take the tall one, and I'll take the short 
one,” in this dramatic version the two grave-robbers being tall and short. 
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Uncle Remus doubted this statement, and they both went to investi- 
gate. They stopped just at the gate to listen; and they heard these 
boys saying, “‘ Two for me, and two for you; two for me, and two for 
you.” ’Bout that time Uncle Remus said, “Lord, I believe dey is.”’ 
The boys had just about finished dividing the walnuts, and, remember- 
ing the two outside the gate they left, one said, ‘‘Two for me, two for 
you, and those two outside the gate you can have either one of them 
you want.”” Uncle Remus, not sure which one would get him, Satan 
or the Lord, dropped his stick which he used for thirty years, and ran 
back to the cabin. 
66. NOT TOO LAME. 


(Version a.' ) 


A rich planter fell from his horse in a fox-hunt, and was lamed for 
life. He was carried about in a litter by four slaves. When his wife 
was about to die, she made him promise to bury with her all her jewels. 
The planter was carried every day to the grave, and every night would 
send a servant to see that the grave was undisturbed. One night the 
servant returned in haste to report that some one was robbing the 
grave. The litter-bearers had gone to a cake-walk on the next planta- 
tion, so the planter made his servant carry him on his back. . . . The 
slaves reasoned, ‘‘We belongs to marster, an’ de chickens dey belongs 
to marster.”” And so they felt free to take what they wanted. Two 
slaves planned to steal a sheep and to bury it for safe-keeping in the 
graveyard. One went to the pasture to get the sheep; the other, to 
the graveyard to dig the hole. When the planter came on the back of 
the servant, the man digging thought it was his partner with the sheep. 
“Ts he fat?’ he asked. The servant was frightened by the voice from 
the grave, and said, “Fat er lean, take him!’’ and dumped his master 
into the hole, and ran back to the house. He was the fastest runner on 
the plantation; but when he reached the house, he found his master 
there already, with the bed-clothes over his head. 


(Version b.? ) 


McAllister’s plantation adjoined Joe Jenkin’s, and their slaves 
were neighbors. 

Joe’s coachman was a big strapping fellow, with swarthy skin, 
kinky hair, pearl teeth gracefully set in a bright-red gum that was very 
prominent whenever he parted his weighty lips to speak or grin. Sam 
was very fond of McAllister’s house-maid. Lily Bell prided herself 
as the belle of all the plantations, far and near. She was a mulatto of 
medium height and size, beautifully shaped, with bright rosy cheeks, 

1 Written by I. C. Diamond in 1899. His version has been abbreviated. Compare 
North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 184), Alabama (JAFL 32 : 398). 

* Written by John A. Jentons in 1903. 
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dark eyes that sparkled under heavy eyelids, and her head was covered 
with thick, black, glossy hair. 

Sam was always in the height of glory when he was en route to “ma 
Bell’s house;’’ but once when he got there, her charming features 
and musical voice had not the usual pleasant effect on him. Lily Bell 
got uneasy as she stared at Sam from head to foot. 

“Why, what’s the mattah wid ma Sam, humph? Who’s been atter 
you, dem hans or dem hants? Oh, talk, Sam! Don’t you hear yo’ 
honey talkin’ to you?” All this time Sam stood with head bent. After 
a while he broke silence: ‘Wal, you see, Lily Bell, I is so glad you 
t’ink so much ob Sam; but to-night you came near not habin’ any 
Sam, ‘cause de hants like ter skeered me to deaf.’’— ‘‘Why, Sam!" — 
“Yes, indeed, honey! ’tis er fact!) As I wus comin’ ober here ter-night 
by de cemetary, I saw two white hants standin’ up straight, and one 
on de ground.’”’ — ‘‘Whar did yer see dem, Sam?”’ — “ By de grave- 
yard.” — “‘O Sam! I know you are ’fraid to go back to-night.”” Just 
at this instant Lily Bell’s brother spoke. “I ain’t erfraid of hants; 
and ef I could walk, I would go home wid you, Sam.”’ This boy was 
deformed. He had almost reached his first score, and he had never 
walked. Sam was much comforted by Tom’s remarks, and he felt 
ashamed of himself for being afraid, if poor afflicted Tom was not 
afraid of hants. The graveyard which Sam had often passed at night 
was about two miles from the cabin where Lily staid. He thought that 
was quite a ways to carry a man, but finally he accepted the proposi- 
tion. ‘Will you do it, Tom, sure enough? ’’— “ Yes, Sam, ef you tote 
me, I will.’’— “Den, all right, Tom! Ef Lily will excuse me, I will 
be goin’ right now, ’case I am in a big hurry.” 

The objects Sam saw at the graveyard were not hants: they were 
men. Two men had been in the act of stealing McAllister’s sheep and 
coming to the graveyard to dress them. This is what Sam saw. After 
taking leave of Lily Bell for the night, he started home with Tom on 
his back. He dared not look up, but walked with his head downward. 
Just as they reached the graveyard, one of the rogues who was waiting 
for his partner to come with a sheep, through mistake took Sam for his 
partner. So he rushed to Sam, and, rubbing his hand on Tom, he said, 
“Ts he fat, John?’’ Just then Sam dropped Tom, saying, ‘‘Take him, 
fat er lean! I don’t want him.’’ Sam started back to Lily’s home as 
fast as he could run. Poor Tom was so frightened, he knew not what 
todo. Although he had never walked, that night he beat Sam running, 
and got back home before Sam did. On investigation the next morning, 
it was found out just what had been taking place at the graveyard. 
The slaves of both plantations were never after that afraid of haunts, 
and Tom continued to walk. 
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67. SKELETON.! 


There were once some men who offered one hundred dollars to the 
man who would bring them the skeleton of a dead person. That night, 
before the man got to the cave, one of the men who offered the money 
went and got in there and hid himself. The man came along and went 
into the cave to get his skeleton. The man in the cave said, ‘‘So, sol 
dat’s my head.”” The man tried three time; but each time he was 
frightened by the man hid in the cave, who kept saying, “Dat my 
head, dat my head.”” Finally he grabbed the skull and ran away. The 
man ran till he came to the house; then he said, “Here, take your 
skull! The Devil is on behind.” 


68. FIRST OUT. 


(Version a.?) 


Once Mutt and Jeff got together, thinking what they wanted to do. 
“Say, Jeff! I know where I can get me some meat. Let’s go round 
yonder and see that house to-night! There’s a cow round there I want 
to get.” They got there that night ’bout twelve o’clock. Mutt tol’ 
Jeff, ‘‘ Take this axe. I wantcher ter hit the first thing that come out 
in the head.”” So Mutt went in, and lef’ Jeff on the outside. Cow had 
a young calf, Mutt didn’ know it. Cows are very bad when they have 
young calves. Mutt went under the house (in olden time people used 
to keep the cow under the house) to get the cow. The cow run him out 
first. So Jeff struck him on the head and knocked him to de groun’. 
When he became conscious, he asked Jeff, ‘‘What didcher hit me for? 
What didcher mean?” Jeff said, ‘‘Nofin (nothing), only to do what 
you tol’ me to do.” 


(Version b.*) 


Story about two Dutchmen. They went out one night to ketch 
some sheep. They knew where it was a pas’ure, and to this pas’ure 
there was only one gate. Dutch people they don’t seem to remember 
as well as we do, and one of the men told Sam to go ’roun’ in the pas’ure 
and drive the sheep to him. An’ Sam went in at this gate, and this 
other man was called Pat. Pat staid at the gate; and when Pat sent 
Sam in, he said, if anything came at the gate, he was goin’ to kill it. 
Sam went in the pas’ure and roamed all aroun’, but he couldn’ fin’ 
any sheep. After he had hunted all round in the pas’ure, he had for- 
gotten what Pat had told him, and, not thinking, came back to the 
same place that he went in. Pat not knowin’ any better, when Sam 

1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 

2 Informant, Fred Davenport of Newbury, S.C. Compare South Carolina (JAFL 
34:8). 

3 Informant, Augustine O. Green of Amelia County, Virginia. 
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came up through the gate, Pat took him for a sheep. Pat was standin’ 
outside the gate with a large club; and, when Sam came out, Pat 
struck him with the club and knocked him out. At the same time 
Pat thought that Sam had a sheep; but when he came to find out, he 
had knocked Pat in the head. Pat said to himself, ‘This will end up 
my tryin’ to get other people’s sheep.” 


69. RABBIT-MEAT.! 


Once a old man caught a rabbit, and was telling his friends how 
good rabbit-meat was. He said, “It is good fried, it is good stewed, 
it is good baked, it is good any way you can cook it.’ While he was 
bragging about it, the rabbit jumped out of his hand and went in full 
speed across the field, while the old man watched him. After a while 
the old fellow hallowed out, ‘‘Go ahead! you are not any good. You 
are dry meat, anyhow, and I never did like you.” 


70. BRICK ON HER HEAD.’ 


Once there was a little girl name’ May, and she went to her grand- 
mother’s to stay for a while. She had a pretty little pink dress, and 
it was gettin’ too small for her. Her grandmother told her she couldn't 
wear it next summer, because it was too small. And she tol’ her to put 
a brick on her head, so she wouldn’ grow more. And when she went 
back to her mother, her mother asked her why was she so small. She 
tol’ her she had been wearing a brick on her head. 


71. CHOOSING A WIFE.‘ 


It was once a boy. Had been out to seek his wife. So he met three 
daughters, and he loved them all, but he didn’t know which one to 
take. So his mother told him to invite them all to his house and give 
them each some cheese. The first one ate the cheese with the skin and 
all. The second cut the skin off, and took half the cheese with it. The 
last one did not cut too much nor too little. So that was the one he 
chose for his wife. 

72. HOT HANDs.® 


Once upon a time there was an old doctor who used to rob graves so 
as to experiment on the bodies. So he happened to know of an old 
Irishman who died with a peculiar disease; and one night when people 
were busy and everything seemed favorable, he took his team and went 
1 Written by E. T. Sully in 1899. 

2 Compare JAFL 30 : 175. 

3 Informant, Verna Turner of Hare Valley, Virginia. 

4 Informant, Mary Jett of Phebus. 

5 Written by W. Young in 1899. 
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to the graveyard, got the body, and put it in his wagon. A young man 
who wanted to have some fun climbed in behind the wagon, and got 
under the seat with the coffin. The doctor stopped at almost every 
saloon and got something to drink, so as to steady his nerves. Very 
soon he was quite drunk. He also found a partner to ride with him. 
Every now and then he would feel to see if the corpse was all right. 
This fellow who was under the seat touched the doctor’s hand every 
now and then. By and by the doctor mentioned it to his partner, and 
said, ‘‘Say, Mike! this fellow’s hand is hot.” The fellow who was 
under the seat said, “‘ Yes, if you had been in hell as long as I have, 
your hands would be hot too.” 


73. CHAIR ON HIS HEAD. 


Two Arishmen. One of them had been in America quite a while, 
and he knew about the deer. He took this new Arishman out with 
him, gave him a gun. He put him ona stand. He tol’ him, he says, 
“The first thing you see comin’ by here makin’ high jumps,”’ he says, 
“shoot him.” Tol’ him, ‘‘ After you shoot him and sure you kill him, 
blow your horn.”” So pretty soon, while he was on the stand, a frawg 
runnin’ out of the way of a snake came by, jumpin’ as high as he could 
to get out of the way of the snake. This Arishman saw him, put up 
his gun and shot him, — shot him and blew his horn, blew his horn, 
blew his horn. The other feller didn’t come for quite a while, seen 
the deer hadn’ gotten there that quick. While he was there waitin’ 
for the other Arishman to come, a real deer came runnin’ by. He saw 
him, big thing, with a set of horns on his head. He ran out the way. 
So pretty soon afterwards the other Arishman came, said, “ Did you 
get him, Pat?’’ — ‘‘ Yes, by Jesus! I got him.” Took him down there 
and showed him the frawg, said, ‘‘This isn’t any deer, Pat. Did you 
see any deer comin’ down here?” No, he hadn’ seen any deer; said, 
“I saw somethin’ comin’ through here with a chair on his head, but 
I didn’ see no deer.” 

74. THE DEER-STALKER.” 


Up in the mountains of Virginia, in the days of slavery, a white man 
took one of his slaves with him deer-hunting. He told Jim (the Negro 
slave) to stand at the foot of the mountain while he went up with the 
hounds to chase the deer down, and when the deer came past to shoot it. 
Not long after Master ascended the mountain, the deer came past; 
but Jim was so very much astonished at the speed of the deer, he forgot 
to shoot. The hounds and Master followed close behind the deer; the 

1 Informant, Wesley D. Elam of Sussex County, Virginia. Compare Florida (JAFL 
30 : 223); also Southern Workman, 28 (1899) : 194. 

2 Written by R. C. Lewis of Manassas, Va., in 1899. See Southern Workman, 28: 199. 
Compare Florida (JAFL 30 : 223), Georgia (JAFL 32 : 370-371). 
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Master exclaiming, ‘“‘ Did he pass yer, Jim?”’ — ‘‘ Yea, Sir Massey, he 
just done pass.”’ — “Well, why didn’t you shoot him?” — “’T worn’t 
no use, Massey, ‘cause, de way he was gwine when he passed here, he 
will butt his brains out ’gin a tree.” 


75. CLOCK RUNS DOWN.! 


Oncet they had a clock, and it had been runnin’ a long time. So 
the clock stopped runnin’, and they didn’t know what was the matter. 
So one was named Mike; and he said to Ike to take the clock apart 
and see what was the matter. He found a bug inside. He said it 
couldn’ run because the engineer was dead. 


76. MOON CHEESE: IRISHMEN AT THE WELL.” 


Once upon a time two Irishmen came to a well as they were travelling 
through the country one night. One of them happened to look down 
into a well, and saw the moon, which he took to be a cake of cheese. 
Calling the other, he said, ‘Faith, Pat, and, ma Jesus, here is a cake 
of cheese! How are we going to get it?”” The other said, “ Pat, you 
catch hold of the top of the well, and I will go down and catch hold of 
your feet, then we shall be able to reach the cheese.’”’ So these two 
went down, one hanging to the other’s feet. The one at the top said, 
“Faith, Pat, and, ma Jesus, hold on, Pat! Let me spit on my hand and 
catch a fresh grip!”’ So he let go his hold to catch a fresh grip, and 
they both went tumbling down into the well. I do not know whether 
they got the cheese or not; the person that told the story to me said 
he left about that time. 


77. BRICKS AND MORTAR.’ 


A feller asked an Arishman why did he put mortar between the 
bricks. An’ the Arishman said, ‘To hold the bricks together.’’ The 
feller said, ‘‘The mortar keeps the bricks apart.” 


78. ENGLISHMAN AND IRISHMAN.' 


There was once two huntsmen, — an Englishman and an Irishman. 
One day they went hunting. Their success were two turkeys, —a 
real turkey and a turkey-buzzard. When the hunt was over, of course 
the Englishman thought he was the smartest man. He suggested how 
the game ought to be divided. He said, ‘‘Pat, I killed both the real 

1 Informant, Louise Man of Phcebus. 

2 Written by E. M. Evans in 1899. See Southern Workman, 28 : 193. Compare 
Florida (JAFL 30: 222-223), South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 117, No. 123). England 
and comparative: Clouston, 46-47, 49-53; Dahnhardt, 4 : 230. 

’ Informant, Williams. 
4 Written by Frances. 
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turkey and the buzzard; but you may take the turkey-buzzard, and 
| the turkey; or I'll take the turkey, and you the buzzard.” — ‘“‘Say 
that again,” said Pat to Joe; and he said it again the same way. “ You 
haven’t said turkey to me the first nor the last, now I’ll take the real 
turkey,’’ said Pat to Joe, and leave the smart Englishman very sor- 
rowful. 

79. WATERMELON.! 


Once there were two Irishmen, and they bought a watermelon. So 
they sat down in a corner of a fence to eat it. On looking up, they saw 
two colored men peeping over the fence at them. One of them said, 
“Pat, let us eat the watermelon and give the poor niggers the guts!” 
So they ate the rind, and gave the poor niggers the melon. 


80. MARE’S EGG.2 


Once an Englishman sold an Irishman a goose-egg, and told him it 
was a mare-egg, and, if he would carry it home and put it under a 
setting hen, he would have a young colt in about three weeks’ time. 
So away went the Irishman with his egg, and in getting over a fence 
he let his egg fall. When the egg fell, up jumped a rabbit. The Irish- 
man did not know it was a rabbit, but thought it was a colt that had 
come out of the egg; and away he went running and whistling after his 
colt until the rabbit was out of sight. 


81. MOTHER OF ALL THE TICKS.? 


It was an Arishman, walking up a road, came upon a gold watch. 
He stopped and looked at it, and heard it tickin’. So he decided that 
mus’ be the mother of all the ticks. He had trouble with the ticks. 
So he took his foot and stamped it all to pieces. Pretty soon he met a 
man looking for his watch. He asked him had he seen a watch in the 
road down there. He ’plied no, he hadn’t seen no watch. So he kep’ 
after him. So he said, no, he’d seen a big tick down there, must habe 
been the mother of all the ticks. So he stamped down on the tick. 
That's all he had seen. He took the feller back there, and of course 
he found his watch. 

82. THREE ENDs.* 


Once there was a sea-captain who thought he would have some fun 
with one of his witty Irish sailors. The captain said to him, “Pat, 


1 Written by Lelia Gilbert in 1899. See Southern Workman, 28 : 193-194. 

2 Written by E. T. Sully in 1899. See Southern Workman, 28 : 192-193. Compara- 
tive, Clouston, 37-38. 

3 Informant, Wesley D. Elam of Sussex County, Virginia. Compare South Carolina 
(MAFLS 16: 65). See also Southern Workman, 28 (1899) : 193. 

‘ Written by W. Young in 1899. 
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here is a piece of rope. If you find three ends to it, you can marry the 
best-looking of my daughters, and she is very beautiful.” Pat took 
the rope, and studied and studied and studied for several days. He 
never even ate his meals, and the captain had a hard time trying to 
get him to work. At last Pat went to the captain and said that he had 
found three ends to the rope, and called the captain to the ship’s side, 
He showed the captain both ends of the rope, and then threw it over- 
board, and said, “‘ Faith, and there’s the other end!” 


83. STRING BEANS.! 


An Irish girl was told to have string beans for dinner. She asked 
her mistress for a needle. Her mistress asked what did she want it for. 
She answered, “And, in faith, how can I string the beans without a 
needle? ’”’ 

84. YOU, NAITHER.? 


There were once two Irish families living near each other; and as 
it is the custom of nearly every one to wash on Monday, one of these 
old Irish women thought that she would wash too. So she went to her 
neighbor, and said, ‘‘ Faith, en is you gwine to use your wash-board 
this morning?” The reply was, ‘No, and you naither.”’ 


85. UNDERSTAND.® 


Two Irishmen, Bill and Mike, were once working on a building. 
Bill was on the wall, laying brick; Mike was just below, mixing mortar. 
Just before throwing down some worthless brick, Bill hollowed to Mike 
to stand from under. Mike stepped to one side, but not far enough 
for Bill to see whether he had moved or not. Bill shouted again, ‘“ Do 
you understand?’’ — “‘No,” said Mike, thinking that he meant if he 
stood under the wall. ‘‘ You’d better understand, or you'll get hurt.” 
Mike stepped beneath the pendulum. Just then the brick fell, and 
Mike was severely wounded. 


86. LUMBER BUSINESS.‘ 


Once an Irishman in this country sent to Ireland for his brother. 
He informed him of his extensive trade in the lumber business, and 
urged him to come at once. His brother spent most of his money to 
come to America. When he landed, he asked an officer to direct him 
to a certain street. On turning the corner of the street he was looking 
for, he saw his brother standing in front of a store peddling his lumber 
trade, selling matches. 

1 Written by Lutie Jarvis in 1899. 2 Written by Araminta in 1899. 


8 Written by Kendrick in 1899. 4 Written by Lee Gill in 1899. 
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87. YAH AND YEA. 

Once upon a time an Irish boy and a Dutch boy were fussing over 
a piece of tough beef. The fuss got so great that they decided to each 
take an end in his mouth and pull for the prize. So they got an extra 
party to count three for a signal to begin pulling. As is known, when 
a Dutchman says ‘“‘yes,’”’ he opens his mouth with “yah,” and the 
Irishman says ‘‘yes”’ as “‘yea”’ through his teeth. When the extra 
party asked if they were ready, the Dutchman said, “Yah,” and the 
Irishman held his teeth with “yea” on the stake, and therefore won. 


88. JUDGMENT DAY.? 

Uncle Sam and Pat were out hunting one night, when, about twelve 
o'clock, there came up a terrible storm. It grew worse, and there 
came a crack of lightning. Pat got up in the tree; but Uncle Sam 
thought the day of judgment was surely coming, and he knelt down 
and began to pray. He wanted Pat to pray, too; but Pat didn’t 
believe in the day of judgment, and wouldn’t. Then there came 
another crack of lightning, which made Pat drop out of the tree; and 
he fell down on his knees, too, and began to pray, “‘O Lord! if judg- 
ment day is coming, save my soul, if I’ve got one!”’ 


89. COBBLE, COBBLE, COBBLE! 

One day an Irishman was walking along by the farmyard; and 
when he came along, the old turkey called out, ‘‘ Cobble, cobble, cobble, 
cobble, cobble!’’ But the Irishman didn’t like it, and called back, 
“T’m no cobbler, but a good workman by trade.” 


gO. SILVER DOLLAR.’ 

An Irishman came to this country, and, just after he landed, a 
friend took him over the town. He saw a silver dollar lying in the 
street, and was going to pick it up; but his friend told him not to do 
that, for he would find plenty of them lying about round the corner. 
So he believed it and went on; but when they got around the corner, 
his friend left him and went back to pick up the dollar, and the poor 
Irishman found no more. 

QI. TOAD-FROG.’ 

An Irishman was going along the road, and he met a colored man. 
The colored man asked him had he ever seen a snake. ‘Faith, I saw 
one just now coming along the road,” said the Irishman; ‘‘but it was 
hopping so fast, and it didn’t have any tail.” It was only a toad-frog 
he had seen. 

1 Written by W. H. Young in 1899. 

2 Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


+ Informant, R. R. Moton.. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. Possibly this tale 
was suggested by the tale of ‘‘ Playing Dead Twice in the Road" (Folk-Lore, 28 : 408). 
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92. GREEN IRISHMEN.! 


It is said that some one went down to Hades once, and there he saw 
the Devil, and the Devil showed him all around. He saw all kinds of 
people there in the fires, — the Germans and English and Japanese 
and Negroes, — but no Irishmen. So he asked the Devil how it was 
that he had no Irishmen; and the Devil said, ‘‘Oh, we have some 
here!’’ and he took him round to a place where the heat could strike, 
but there was no fire burning. When asked why they were not in 
with the others, the Devil said, ‘‘We are just drying them here; they 
are too green to burn now.” 


93. TRUNK.” 


An Irishman was passing a Jew store; and the Jew said, ‘‘ Walk in, 
sir, and let me sell you a trunk! ’’ — ‘‘ Faith,” said the Irishman, “and 
what am I going to do with a trunk?’’ — “‘Why, put your clothes in 
it,’ the Jew said. ‘And will you have me go naked, then?”’ said Pat. 


94. WHY SHINGLE?? 


An Irishman was asked why he did not shingle his house. And he 
replied that when it rained, it was too wet to do so; and when it was 
dry, the house did not need it. 


95. THREE MORE FOOLS: MR. HARD-TIMES.® 
(Version a.) 


An Irishman who had not been in this country very long, fell in 
love with an American girl; but the girl’s father objected to her 
marrying him, because he was such a fool. He told the Irishman that 
if he would go off and find another such big fool, he might marry his 
daughter. So he went off looking for a fool; and he found a man who 
had moss all over the top of his house, and had put his cow up on the 
top of the house to eat off the moss. Then he found another man who 
didn’t know how to get into a pair of trousers: so he hung them up in 
a tree, and climbed up and jumped down into them.‘ 

Another man brought some money that he had saved up for a long 
time to his wife, and said, ‘‘ Put this money away for hard times; and 
when Mr. Hard-Times comes, you give that money to him, and not 

1 Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 

2 Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 

* Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. See Southern Workman, 
28 : 230-232. Compare Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 93-94). Comparative: Clouston, I19I- 
204; Bolte u. Polivka, LIX. 

4 This isa long story, not always told of an Irishman. Another incident in Mr. Hard- 


Times’s story is where the man comes to a house where the moon is shining in brightly, 
and the whole family is scrubbing the house to get off the moonshine. 
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to any one else.” But some one out of doors who wanted to get the 
money heard their conversation; and when the husband had gone, 
he knocked on the door. The woman went to the door, and said, 
“Good-morning! Who are you?” The man said, “I am John Hard- 
Times.” She said, “Oh, you must be the man my husband meant 
for me to give the money to!”’ and the man said yes, he was. So she 
went and got the money which she had put away very carefully, and 
gave it to him, and he went off. When her husband returned and heard 
what she had done, he was much disturbed, of course, and said to her, 
“All right! Pull the door behind you, and come and find the man.” 
And he started off; and she takes the door off the hinges and drags 
it behind her, and he looks back and sees her. Well, finally they find 
Mr. Hard-Times and get the money back; and finally, I believe, he 
kills her, she is so stupid. 

So the young man finds out all these fools; and, as it turns out, the 
old man is the biggest fool of all, and the young fellow marries his 
daughter. 

(Version b: Three More Fools.) 

An Irishman lived in an old house; and there was considerable moss 
on the roof of the house, and he wanted his cow to eat the moss, so he 
tied a rope round her head and began to pull her up. Some one who 
was passing called out to him, ‘‘Why, don’t do that! You'll kill the 
cow! What are you doing that for?’’ The Irishman said he wanted 
her to eat the moss. ‘‘Well, why don’t you pull it off and throw it 
down to her?”’ the man said; and the Irishman said he hadn’t thought 
of that. 

96. PAMELANCE.! 


‘Bout a boy named Pamelance. His mother sent him to his aunty’s, 
an’ she gave him some butter; an’ he put the butter up in his hat, 
an’ it melted all down over his face. And when he got home, his mother 
said, ‘‘Lord-dee mussy, Pamelance! What dat you got dere, boy?” 
He said, ‘‘ Butter, mammy.’’ — “Don’tcher know dat’s not de way 
to carry butter? You ought to take it and put it in a leaf, and take 
it to the water an’ cool it an’ cool it an’ cool it.”” So the next day he 
went to his aunty’s, she gave him a little puppy; and he took it to the 
water and cooled it and cooled it and cooled it 'til it died; an’ then he 
brought it home. His mother said, ‘‘Lord-dee mussys, Pamelance! 
What dat you got dere, boy?’ — ‘‘Dawg, mammy.”’ — “ Don’tcher 
know dat’s not de way ter carry a dawg? You oughter take it and tie 
a little string around it, and let the dawg walk home.” So the next 
day he went to his aunty’s, she gave him a loaf of bread. An’ he took 
it and tied a string around it, and pulled it home. And when he got 


! Informant, Verna Turner of Hare Valley, Virginia. Compare Porto Rico (JAFL 34: 
156). Comparative, Clouston, 123-126. 
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home, his mother said, ‘‘Lord-dee mussy, Pamelance! What dat you 
got dere, boy?’’ So the next day he went there, his aunty gave him a 
cake. An’ he took the cake and mashed it all up in his hand, and 
brought it home; and his mother asked him what did he have. He 
tol’ her he had some cake. She tol’ him that wasn’ the way to carry 
cake, said she wasn’ goin’ to send him to his aunty’s any mo’. 


97. WHO FILLS THE PENITENTIARIES?! 


Once an Irishman was making a grand speech, and crying out, 
“Who puts up all the fine buildings? — The Irish. And who puts up 
the court-houses?— The Irish. And who builds the State penitentia- 
ries? — The Irish. And who fills them? — The Irish, begobs!”’ 


98. PUNISHMENT AFTER DEATH.! 


Once an Irishman was going along through a desperate piece of 
woods, when along came a panther. He struck it and killed it, but 
continued to beat it, and was pounding it to jelly when another man 
came along and asked what he was doing that for. ‘Don’t you see 
it’s dead?” — “ Yes,”’ said Pat, “ but I want to show him that there's 
punishment after death.”’ 


99. BEATING DEAD DOG.! 


A dog attacked an Irishman; and he took a stick and beat him to 
death, and kept on beating. Some one asked him why he did that 
when the dog was dead. ‘Faith, he may be dead,” he said, “but he 
doesn’t know it.” 


100. WHERE’S MR. MCGINNIS?! 


They say that the Irish laborers never work so faithfully as when 
the train is coming, because often the railroad-inspectors are on the 
train, and they notice if they leave off work too soon. Once a working- 
man was killed by working too long when the train was coming; and 
the foreman said to an Irishman there, “Go and tell Mrs. McGinnis 
that her husband was killed by the train.”’ Pat started off quickly; 
but the foreman called him back, and said, ‘Tell it to her gently.” 
Pat hurried to the house, and said to the woman, “‘O Mrs. McGinnis! 
where’s Mr. McGinnis?” — “Down on the railroad working,” said 
Mrs. McGinnis. ‘You're a liar,” said Pat, “he’s dead.” 


101. THE LORD’S FAMILY.! 


An Irishman went to a Quaker’s meeting one night, and sat there, 
and no one said anything. At last one got up, and said, “I feel like 


1 Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 
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I was married,” and sat down again. After a while some one else got 
up, and said, ‘‘Who you feel like you was married to?” and sat down. 
By and by the first one got up, and said, “I feel like I was married 
into the Lord’s family.”” Then the Irishman got up, and said, ‘I’m 
afraid you will never see your father-in-law.” 


102. HORSE AND CART.! 


An Irishman used to go to town and get drunk; and sometimes, 
when in that condition, he couldn’t find his horse. Once when he did 
this, some boys took his horse and left a cart in its place. When the 
Irishman came along, he didn’t know what to think of it. And he 
said, ‘‘If this_is me, I’ve lost a horse; and if it isn’t me, I’ve found 
a cart.”’ 

103. WHO STRUCK PATRICK?! 


Two men got fighting. They were about the same size; and an 
Irishman came up, and asked in a loud voice, ‘Who struck Bill 
Patrick?’’ No one answered; and he asked again, “Who struck Bill 
Patrick?”’ A great big man stepped up; and the Irishman said 
quickly, “Faith, you gave him a hell of a licking.”’ 


104. MISSING WORD.! 


Two Irishmen got into a prize-fight; and when one wanted to give 
up, he was to say a certain word. Well, they fought and fought and 
fought and fought; and they both wanted to stop, but couldn’t think 
of the word. Finally one thought of it; and the other said, “‘ Bejabers, 
I’m glad you thought of it, for I’ve been trying to for a long time, and 
couldn’t.”’ 


105. CORN IN THE EAR.! 


An old man had been driving a pair of mules; and he gave them to 
an Irishman, and told him at twelve o’clock to give the mules “‘ twelve 
(y)ears of corn in the (y)ear.”” At noon he went out, and saw the 
man shelling up a little of the corn at a time, and trying to pour it into 
the mule’s ears. He called out, ‘‘How’s this? I told you to give it to 
them in the ears?’’ The Irishman said, “Well, I’m trying to give it 
to them in the ears, but they won’t take it.” 


106. WHICH WAY DOES THE ROAD GO?! 


Some one asked an Irishman, ‘Which way does this road go?’’ — 
“Faith, I’ve been living here twenty years, and it’s never gone 


1 Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 
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anywhere yet.’’ Another person asked him how his potatoes turned 
out. “Faith, they didn’t turn out at all, I had to dig them out.” 
When some one who wanted a drink asked if he had any spirits 
about his house, he said, ‘“‘ You dumb fool! do you think my house is 
haunted?” 


107. SPREEING.! 


Two Irishmen went into the great city of Richmond soon after 
coming to this country, and concluded they would go on a spree: so 
they bought a cigarette and divided it in halves, and got five cents’ 
worth of peanuts. One said, “Pat, if our wives could know how we 
was spreeing, wouldn’t they wape?”’ 


108. CURLY TAIL AND STRAIGHT TAIL.! 


Two men, one an Irishman, testing their strength, got into a pen 
of hogs. The one who should throw out the most hogs was to win the 
bet, and both were blindfolded. Whenever the other man threw out 
a hog, the Irishman would pretend he threw one out too. At last 
there was only one little pig left with a straight tail; and the Irishman 
threw it out, and said, “Every pig that I threw out, I gave his tail a 
curl.””. And so there was only the one little straight-tailed pig that the 
other man could claim. 


109. TO TORMENT ALREADY.? 


Said a white sergeant and a white corporal and himself died and 
went to heaven. Said, of course, the sergeant was in front, and the 
corporal behind, and he in the rear of all. Sergeant went up to 
St. Peter’s gate, and St. Peter asked him what was he doing there. Said 
he came to heaven. St. Peter asked him, “What have you done to be 
permitted to the Kingdom of Heaven?’’ Said he’d been over the top 
sev’el times and killed sev’el Germans. So St. Peter told him, said, 
“I’m sorry, but you ain’t done enough to be admitted to the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ So he sent him to Torment. So up went the corporal. 
He asked the corporal what he’d done to deserve the right to the King- 
dom of Heaven. He told him he had captured a machine-gun, won 
a croix de guerre and a distinguished service-cross. So he told him he 
was sorry, but he couidn’t be permitted on that. This time the colored 
feller walked up; and he said, “I walked up and told St. Peter the 
truth. Asked me what I’d done to be admitted. I tol’ him I’d been 
down there at Brest for the last eighteen months in a stevedore regi- 


1 Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 
2 Informant, Wesley D. Elam of Sussex County, Virginia. 
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ment. He tol’ me, “Come on up, John! You been to Torment 


already.” 
110. OFFICERS ONLY.! 

Soldier said that in France he went to a café, ordered a drink. By 
the time the waitress had brought him a drink, in walked a M.P. 
{Military Police], and told him this place was for officers only. So 
he went down the street to another café and ordered another drink; 
and in walked another M.P., who told him it was for officers only. He 
stopped; he said to himself that he ’fraid that the next time there'll 
be a war, it’ll be for officers only. 


III. RANK.! 

’Bout a colored private doing guard-duty. When he firs’ went to 
camp, sergeant had entire charge of him, knew nothing about any 
other officers. Considered sergeant highest man in the army. One 
night sergeant said, ‘Have you seen the colonel anywhere ‘round 
here to-night? ’’ — ‘No, I haven’ seen any colonel.”” He was gone for 
few minutes, came back again. ‘‘Have you seen the colonel ’round 
here?’’ — ‘“‘No, I haven’ seen any colonel.’’ Little later an officer 
came up to him. He hollered to him. “Is that the way you salute 
an officer? I’m the colonel of this post.’’ He brought his gun down to 
present. Said, ‘“‘You the colonel of this post? You better go to that 
guard-house and see the sergeant. He’s been looking for you all night. 
He’ll give you the devil when he sees you.” 


112. NO EXTRA EXPENSE.! 

Some feller got some one to read his letter and answer. Came to 
commandant, asked for a stamp; said, ‘Give me a red one, last time 
I sent a brown one.’’ Commandant said, “If you want a red one, 
must pay extra.’’ — ‘‘Give me a brown one, then, ’cause I don’t want 
to go to no extra expense for that gal.” 


113. IN THE CAMP READING-ROOM.! 


Feller in camp, couldn’t read or write. He passed through the 
reading-room, and he was holdin’ a letter upside down. The secretary 
asked him, ‘‘Can’t you read writin’? ’’ — ‘‘Can’t read readin’ first.” 


114. LENGTH OF SERVICE.! 
Pat and Mike were in the army. They were asked how long they 
was init. Said, there as long as they couldn’ get out. 


1 Informant, Wesley D. Elam of Sussex County, Virginia. 
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RIDDLES (1920). 


1. Whitey sent Whitey to drive Whitey out of Whitey. — Ans. A 
white man sent a white dog to drive a white rabbit out of a white 
cotton-patch.! 

(Variant.) White driving white out of a white cotton-field. — 
Ans. A dog driving sheep out of a cotton-field. 

2. Goes up white and comes down yellow. — Ans. Egg.? 

3. Goes all around the house in the day-time, and sits up in the 
corner at night. — Ans. A broom.* 

(Variants.) (1) What work all day long, an’ stay in the corner 
at night; (2) All round the house, and never come in. — Ans. A 
broom-handle. 

4. Can run, but can’t walk. — Ans. A train. 

5. Can holler, but can’t talk. — Ans. A train. 


6. Deep as a cup, 
Round as an apple, 4 
All the king’s horses ® 
Can’t pull it up. 
Ans. A well.® 


7. If he comes, Ino come. If he no come, I come. — Ans. A farmer 
planting corn. If the crows come, it will ruin his crop, then the corn 
will not come; but if the crows don’t come, his crop will come. 


8. Up and down, up and down, 
Never touches the sky nor ground. 
Ans. Pump-handle. 


9. Black within, 
Red within, 
Four corners all round about. 
Ans. Chimney.’ 


( Variant.) 
Four sides, 
Black inside, 
Red inside. 


Compare JAFL 32 : 375 (No. 3), 388 (No. 1), 439 (No. 4); 34 : 34 (No. 66), 87 (No. 
52); MAFLS 16 : 152 (No. 2). 
Compare JAFL 34 : 34 (No. 64); MAFLS 16 : 165 (No. 75). 
Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 25); 32 : 390 (No. 23); 34 : 30 (No. 39). 
Variant: Biscuit. 
Variant: Little King’s horses. 
Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 1); 32 : 389 (No. 16); 34 : 27 (No. 13 ); MAFLS 16 : 156 
(No. 28). 
7 Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 52); 34 : 29 (No. 29). 
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10. A houseful, 
A yardful, 
Can’t ketch a spoonful.! 
Ans. Smoke.’ 
ra: A hillful, 
A bowlful, 
An’ can’t ketch a bowlful. 
Ans. Mist. 


12. All round the house an’ make but one track. — Ans. Wheel- 


barrow.® 
53. Walkin’ over the water, 
And never touching the water. 

Ans. A lady walking on the bridge, 
with a tub of water on her 
head.‘ 

( Variant.) 
Above water 
"Low water. 

Ans. Woman with a pail of water 
on her head walkin’ over a 
bridge. 

14. In the water, 
Out of the water, 
Never touch the water. 
foe in the shell. 
AGES oe 
Nail in bottom of ship. 
15. In the water, 
On top the water, 
Out the water, 
But does not touch the water. 
Ans. Egg inside of a duck. 
16. As I was going over London Bridge, 


I met a London scholar; 

He tipped his hat an’ drew his cane, 

And in this riddle I call his name. 
Ans. Andrew.5 


1 Variants: (1) Still I can’t get a bowlful; (2) Yet you can’t get a thimbleful. 

2 Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 3); 34 : 26 (No. 8); MAFLS 16 : 153 (No. 6). 

3 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 9); 32 : 390 (No. 24); 34: 29 (No. 30). 

4 This riddle is printed in a collection of Conundrums, Riddles and Puzzles published 
in Philadelphia in 1904. Several riddles given in this collection were recited by the 
school-children, most of which I have not included. Riddle No. 12, whether drawn from 
this collection or not, has an established circulation. Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 49); 
34 : 31 (No. 47). 

5 Given in Conundrums, Riddles and Puzzles. Compare JAFL 34 : 37 (No. 87), 
84 (No. 17). 
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(Variant.) 
A man walking over London Bridge, 
An’ drew off his hat. 


Ans. His name Andrew. 


17. Two legs sit on three legs; 

In come four legs, 

Grabs up one leg; 

Up got two legs, 

An’ made four legs 

Bring that one leg back. 

Ans. Man sitting on a chair. 

Dog came in, ham lay down; 
dog got it, made bring back. 





( Variant.) 
Two legs sittin’ on three legs, 
With one leg in his lap; 
Up come four legs, 
Snatch one leg; 
Two legs threw three legs at four legs 
To make four legs bring one leg back. 

Ans. Man sitting on three-legged 
stool, with ham in his lap, 
etc. 

18. ‘Little red house 
With white fence all round it, 
Door keep opening and shutting. 
Ans. Tongue and teeth. 


19. Something that has a white ivory fence. — Ans. Teeth. 


20. Went out on two legs 
An’ come back on four legs. 
Ans. A man on two legs came 
back sitting in a chair. 


21. There’s a being that first goes on four, next on two, next on 


three. What is it? — Ans. Man. 
22. Go out in the fields in the day-time, and come and sit up on the 


table at night. — Ans. Milk.” | 


23. Hamsie Dumphy sat on a wall, 
Hamsie Dumphy had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses 
An’ all the king's men 
Can't put Hamsie Dumphy together again. 
Ans. Egg. 
1 Compare JAFL 34 : 34 (No. 62); MAFLS 16 : 163 (No. 61). 


2 Compare JAFL 34 : 31 (No. 41). 
2 Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 51); 34 : 25 (No. 4); MAFLS 16 : 165 (No. 74). 
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24. Eyes that can’t see, 
Tongue that can’t talk, 
An’ soul that cannot be saved. 
Ans. Shoe.! 





25. Little Paddy Rew, 
King of the Jew, 
Pull off his socks, 
Put on his shoes. 
/ Spell that in four letters. 
Ans. That.? 
26. What has an eye, 
But cannot see? 
Ans. Needle. 
re What has a head, 
But has no hair? 
Ans. Pin. 
28. What has teeth, 
But cannot eat? 
Saw.? 
Ans.{ ar 
29. What has hands 
An’ has no fingers? 
Ans. Clock. 
30. What has legs, 
But cannot walk? 
Table. 
Anson 
' 
at What has a face, 
But cannot see? > 
Ans. Clock. 
49. What has a mouth, 
But cannot eat? 
| Ans. Doll. 
33. What has a trunk, 


But needs no key? 


A Elephant. 
"S-) Tree. 


1 Compare JAFL 30 : 203 (No. 21); 34 : 32 (No. 50). 

? Compare MAFLS 16 : 173 (No. 162). 

3 Compare JAFL 34 : 32 (No. 52). 

* Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 24); 34 : 32 (No. 51). 

* Variant: But has no mouth (compare JAFL 30 : 204, No. 24). 
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34. What goes through the wood 
An’ never touches a limb? 
Ans. Voice.! 


35. Old woman had so many children, she didn’ know what to do. — 
Ans. That was hen. She had so many chickens, she couldn’ sit on 
them. 


36. If you feed it, it will live; 
If you give it water, it will die. 
Ans. Fire.? 
_. What goes ’round 


An’ makes a thousand tracks? 
Ans. A broom. 


38. Eleven pears was hangin’ high, 

Eleven mans go riding by, 
Each take a pear. 

Ans. Eleven man had the 

name of Eleven.® 
( Variant.) 

Seven pears hanging on a tree, 
Seven men came passin’ by, 
Each man took a pear, 
And left six hangin’ there. 

Ans. All seven men took pear. 


39. Take one hawg-foot bone and lay it at the door, an’ it’ll be all 
men’s door. — Ans. Court-house door.‘ 


40. Hickamor hackamor, 
On the king’s kitchen door, 
All the king’s horses 
And all the king’s men 
Can't pull Hickamor, Hackamor, 
Off the king’s kitchen door. 
Ans. Sun.5 


4I. The longer you cut it, 
The longer it grows. 
Ans. Ditch.® 

1 Compare MAFLS 16 : 156 (No. 27). 

2 Compare JAFL 34 : 36 (No. 79). 

2 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 13); 32 : 375 (No. 4); 34 : 32 (No. 55); 86 (No. 39). 

4 Compare JAFL 34 : 30 (No. 36). Recorded at Hampton (Southern Workman, 
March, 1894) as, “‘There are bones enough in a hog’s foot to lay at every man’s door in 
the country.—Ans. The court-house is every man’s door in the country.” 

’ Compare JAFL 34 : 29 (No. 26); MAFLS 16 : 161 (No. 52). 

* Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 13). 
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42. Little Miss Nannicoat 
Had a long petticoat. 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
Ans. Candle.? 


43. Between the earth, 
Between the sky, 
Not on a tree. 
Now, I've told you, 
Now, you tell me. 
Ans. Knot on the tree.” 


44. Dead in the middle, 
*Live at each end. 
Ans. Horse, plough, and a man.? 


45. What kind of a husband would you advise a young woman to 
get? — Ans. A single man, and leave the married man alone.‘ 


46. As I was goin’ to my Whilly Whicka Whackum, 

I met Bum Backum. 

I called Jim Whackum 

To run Bum Backum 

Out of my Whilly Whicka Whackum. 

Ans. As I was going through my garden, 

I met a rabbit, and I called to my 
dog to run him out.® 


47. What is that that the President has seen and the Lord has never 
seen? — Ans. A man to equal himself.® 


1 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 19), 275 (No. 5); 32 : 440 (No. 20); 34 : 24 (No. 1); 
110 (No. 2); MAFLS 16 : 169 (No. 111). 
2? Compare JAFL 30 : 205 (No. 40); 34 : 33 (No. 58). 
3 Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 6); 32 : 388 (No. 4); 34 : 36 (No. 77); MAFLS 16 : 155 
(No. 17); also Galla (Harvard African Studies, 3 : 198, No. 3). 
* Compare JAFL 34 : 37 (No. 90). 
§ Compare JAFL 34 : 34 (No. 67); MAFLS 16 : 152 (No. 3). Recorded at Hampton 
(Southern Workman, March, 1894) as,— 
“‘As I went across my Whirly-Whicka-Whackum, 
I met Tom Tackum 
And called Bom Backum 
To drive Tom Tackum 
Out of my Whirly-Whicka-Whackum. 
Ans. Whirly-Whicka-Whackum is a field. Tom 
Tackum isa horse. Bom Backum isa dog.” 
Possibly ‘‘Master of all Masters’’ (Jacobs, English Fairy Tales) is the source of this 
riddle-tale. 
* Compare JAFL 30 : 207 (No. 56). 








48. 


49- 


50. 


52. 


53: 


ow 


160 (No. 46). 
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As I was in my chamber, 

I heard something fall. 

I sent my maid to pick it up, 

But she couldn’t pick it up at all. 
Ans. Snuff. 


The cat, the goose, and the bee, 
The world is ruled by these three. 
Who are they? What is it? 
Ans. Parchment, pen, and wax. 

Round as a rainbow, 
Teef (teeth) like a cat, 
Think of many things 
Before you think of that. 

Ans. Brier.! 


Mouth like a barn-door, 
Ears like a kyat, 
Guess all night, 
And can’t guess that. 
Ans. Owl.” 


He wears a hat 
Stuck on his neck 
Because he has no head, 
And many times his hat comes off 
When we are sick in bed. 
Ans. A bottle of medicine. 


As I was going ’cross London Bridge, 
I met Sis Sally Ann. 
She was drunk, and I was sober, 
So I kicked her over. 
Ans. A bottle of whiskey.’ 


( Variants.) 


(1) As I was goin’ up London Bridge, 


I met my sister Nancy. 
I cut off her head and drank her blood, 
And left her body standin’. 
Ans. Bottle of wine.‘ 


Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 32); 34 : 35 (No. 74). 
Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 33). 
Compare JAFL 30 : 277 (No. 20); 32 : 375 (No. 6); 34 : 24 (No. 2); MAFLS 16 : 159- 


4 Recorded at Hampton (Southern Workman, March, 1894) as,— 


“‘As I was going along one day, 

I met my sister Ann. 

I wrung her neck and sucked her blood, 
And let her body stan’.”’ 
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(2) As I was going ’cross London Bridge, 
I met old Sally Gray. 
I sucked her blood an’ ate her meat, 
An’ threw her skin away. 
Ans. Watermelon.! 


54- This is a joke I was fooled by: 
Which must I say, 
The yolk of a egg zs white, 
ax. | Or the yolk of a egg are white? 
Ans. I’m not to say either, because 
the yolk of an egg is yellow. 





55 Long stick, 
Black feller, 
Pull his cock, 
And hear him beller. 
Ans. Gun.? 


56. What goes to a spring and never drinks? — Ans. Path.’ 


a7. Mention a thing has two heads, 
Two feet, one each side, four the other, 
And one tail? 
Ans. Lady on horseback. 


58. A riddle, a riddle, as I suppose, 
A hundred eyes, and never a nose. 
Ans. Sifter.‘ 
59. Two lookers, 
Two crookers, 
Four standers, 
One switch about. 
Ans. Cow.5 


60. A thousand eyes, 
But yet can’t see. 
Ans. A cinder-sifter.® 


61. What runs all the way from San Francisco to New York without 
moving? — Ans. Railroad-track. 
1 Recorded at Hampton (Southern Workman, March, 1894) as,— 
‘‘As I was walking in the field, 
I met old Father Gray. 
a I ate his meat and drank his blood, 





And threw his hide away.” 
2 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 18); 34 : 36 (No. 80). 
? Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 7); 34 : 26 (No. 9, variant 2). 
‘ Compare JAFL 34 : 28 (No. 21). 
5 Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 7); (MAFLS 16 : 154 (No. 15). 
® Compare JAFL 34: 28 (No. 21), 
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62. Why isa hen on a fence like a penny? — Ans. Because the head 
on one side, and the tail on the other. 

63. I made a three-legged stool, and how many sit on it? — Ans, 
One man named More Yet. 

64. What goes all down street and comes back home, and sits in the 
corner and waits for a bone? — Ans. Shoes.’ 

65. What’s the difference between a mountain and a hill? — Ans, 
No difference, a hill is a young mountain. 


66. Two men heard of a job, 

And both of them wanted a job; 

And they got to fighting, 

And kill each other, 

And who will get the job? 

Ans. Undertaker. 

67. Round as a apple, 

Busy as a bee, 

Pretties’ little thing 


I ever did see. 
Ans. Watch.’ 


68. Why is a roomful of married women similar to an empty room? 
— Ans. Because there’s not a single one in there. 

69. Why do sailors wear their trousers large at the bottom? — Ans. 
Because they’re made that way. 

70. A Indian man first time in town see a white man riding. A 
white man is lazy: he walks while he is sitting down. — Ans. White 
man was riding a bicycle. 

71. What makes the clock look ’shamed? — Ans. Because he got 
his hands over his face. 

72. A man rode, but yet he walked. — Ams. A man ridin’ across 
the bridge, and had dog named But Yet.‘ 

73. Why is an egg and a colt so much alike? — Ans. Because both 
of ’em have to be broke. 

74. Why is a policeman and a rainbow so much alike? — Ans. 
Because he never turns up until after the storm. 


75. What's that? 
I haven’t got it. 
I would not have it. 
If I had it, 
I wouldn’ take the world for it. 
Ans. Bald head. 
1 Compare JAFL 32 : 375 (No. 5). 
2 Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 9); 34 : 31 (No. 40). 
3 Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 2); 32 : 389 (No. 17); 34 : 28 (No. 17). 
4 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 17); 34 : 25 (No. 6). 
5 . 34); 32 : 389 (No. 14). 


Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No 











































head 76. ‘Now, see here! 


Ans. Which is proper, 

I is crazy or I am crazy? 
n the 
( Variant.) 
1ns. Which is the properest, 

I am a fool, or I is a fool? 


om? Ans. Corn. 
80. Where is the first place you hit a nail? — Ans. On the head. 
Ans. 81. Why does the sun rise in the east? — Ans. Because yeast will 
rise anything. 
A 82. What is two things flapping and one going in and out? — Ans. 
hite A hawg with his ears flapping and his nose going in and out. 
83. What kin is a child to his father when he’s not his son? — Ans. 
got His daughter. 
84. How many cow’s tails will it take to reach the sky? — Ans. 
OSS One, if it was long enough.’ 
85. Why is a dirty boy like flannel? — Ans. Because it shrinks 
oth when it’s washed.‘ 
86. Man who made it didn’ use it, 
ns. The man who bought it didn’ want it, 


1 Compare JAFL 34 : 83 (No. 3). 


3 Compare JAFL 34 : 84 (No. 11). 


5 Compare MAFLS 16 : 173 (No. 160). 
aI 





4 Given in Conundrums, Riddles and Puzzles. 
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Timothy Tit Con’s wife is dead, poor thing!’’ 


Ans. The one that’ll answer say “‘I am crazy.” 


Ans. You are a fool. 


a Once in a man, 
Twice in a moment, 
What is not once in a thousand years? 
Ans. Letter M.? 
78. As I was goin’ up heeple steeple, 


I met some Christian people; 

Some were nickle, and some were nackle, 
And some were the color of brown terbacker. 

Ans. Partridge.? 


79. If two pigs come to five dollars, what will a hawg come to? — 


The man who used it didn’ know it. 
Ans. Coffin.® 


2 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 10); 32 : 390 (No. 20); MAFLS 16 : 
Recorded at Hampton (Southern Workman, March, 1894) as,— 
‘‘As I went down by Heeple Steeple, 
There I met a heap of people; 
Some were nick, and some were nacky, 
Some were color of brown terbacky. 


Ans. Bees.” 
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Bridle. 


comes in? — Ans. 


89. 


Ans. Snow. 


gl. 


92. What is th 
stamp? — Ans. O 
93- 


94. 


95- 


(2) A lot of lit 


1 Compare JAFL 30 
(No. 23). 


* Recorded at Ham 


4 Compare Cape Ve 


88. Up to the ho 
( Variant.) What is it that goes all around the house and never 


’ Compare JAFL 32 : 388 (No. 2). 
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87. Goes to the well three times a day, and never drinks. — Ans, 


use an’ never come in. — Ans. Path.! 


Path. 


Buffy fluffy on the land, 
Two pink pillars on which to stand. 
Ans. A hen with pink feet. 


90. Go all around the house and put a white sheet in the window. — 


Two ducks in front of two ducks, 
Two ducks behind two ducks, 
Two ducks between two ducks, 
How many ducks? 

Ans. Four.” 


e difference between a school-boy and a postage- 
ne you stick with a lick, one you lick with a stick. 


Nib nib noddy, 
Two [ylears and one body. 
Ans. Barrel.® 
Brass button, 
Blue coat, 
Can’t catch a billy-goat. 
Ans. Policeman. 


On the hill sits a green house, 
In the green house sits a white house, 
In the white house sits a red house, 
In the red house sits a black house. 
Ans. Watermelon.‘ 
( Variants.) 


(1) On the hill there’s a green house, 
In that green house there’s a white house, 
In that white house there’s a red house, 
In that red house are a lot of little black and white men. 


Ans. Watermelon. 


tle black children 


Live in a red house. 


Ans. Watermelon. 
: 202 (No. 12); 32 : 390 (No. 25); 34 : 26 (No. 9); MAFLS 16 : [55 


2 Compare JAFL 34 : 84 (No. 20), r10 (No. 6); MAFLS 16 : (No. 15). 


pton (Southern Workman, March, 1894) as,— 
“Bulgy and knotty, 
Two heads and one body.” 


rde Islands (MAFLS 15 [pt. 2] : 215-216, No. 1). 
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Ans, 96. Green rind, 
Red meat, 
Full of syrup, 
Hard to beat. 


lever ; 
Ans. Watermelon. 


97. On the hill there’s a house, 
In that house there’s a closet, 
In that closet hangs a coat, 
In that coat is a pocket, and 
ee In that pocket there’s an Indian head. 
Ans. A penny. 
98. Green within green, 
Seven doors within the seam. 
Ans. Green house with green 
graves around it, and 
seven doors. 


ige- 99. Red outside, 
ick, White inside. 
Ans. Apple.' 


100. What is the difference between a sailor and the letter d? — 
Ans. They both follow the c. 


101. Black as a coal, 
Slick as a mole, 
Red along tail, 
And busted hole. 
Ans. Frying-pan.? 
102. Long legs, 
Short thighs, 
Bald head, 
And no eyes. 
Ans. Tongs.® 


103. Higher than the house, 

Higher than the tree, 

Oh, what can this little thing be? 
a Ans oh 

| Star.‘ 

104. Whitey went upstairs, 

Whitey came downstairs, 

Whitey left whitey upstairs. 

Ans. A hen went upstairs, 
and laid a egg (aigg).® 

1 Compare MAFLS 16: 166. 2 Compare JAFL 34 : 28 (No. 19). 
> Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 4); 34 : 28 (No. 23). 
‘ Compare JAFL 30 : 276 (No. 9); 34 : 29 (No. 27); MAFLS 16 : 159 (No. 42). 
* Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 29); 32 : 388 (No. 1); 34 : 25 (No. 5). 
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109. 


110. 
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Ippie ippie upstairs, 
Ippie ippie downstairs, 
If you don’t watch out, 
Ippie ippie’ll bite yer. 
Ans. Wasp.! 


Ol’ Mother Twichet 
Had but one eye 
An’ a long tail; 
Dat she let fly. 
An’ ev’y time 
She went thro’ a gap, 
I bite off her tail, 
She lef’ in the crack. 
Ans. Needle.? 


Black we are, but much admired; 
Men seek for us until they’re tired; 
We tire the horses, but comfort man. 
Tell me this riddle if you can. 
Ans. Coal.? 


As I went through the garden gap, 


Who could I meet but Dick Redcap, 

A stick in his hand, and a stone in his throat. 

Tell me this riddle, I'll give you a goat.‘ 
Ans. Cherry.§ 


Flower of Virginia, 
Fruit of Spain, 
Met together in a shower of rain. 
Put in a bag, 
Tie it up with a string. 
Tell me this riddle, I'll give you a pin. 
Ans. Plum pudding.5 


As I was going somewhere, 
I saw a ship come sailin’. 
It was loaded with people. 
As I drew near, 
I didn’t see a single person. 
Ans. They were all married. 


1 Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 50); 32 : 389 (No. 11); 34 : 27 (No. 12). 

? Given in aschool-reader, Work and Play with Language, by Robbins and Row. Com- 
pare JAFL 34 : 110 (No. 3). 

* Compare JAFL 34 : 85 (No. 22). 

4 This riddle was told to me several times, and the ‘“‘groat’’ of the original was always 
rendered ‘“‘goat.” 

§ Learned from a book. Compare JAFL 34: 85 (No. 24). 
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III. As I was goin’ up London Bridge, 
I met three living people, 
They were neither men, women or children. 
Ans. Was a man, a woman, and a child.! 


it2. Big at the bottom, 
Little at the top, 
In the middle go flippity flop. 
Ans. Churn.? 


Rtg. Thirty white horses ’pon a red hill, 
Now they tramp, now they champ, 
Now they stand still. 
Ans. Teeth and gums.® 


114. What is that all young misses look for and don’t wish to find? — 
Ans. Hole in stocking. 

115. Why is a black hen greater than a white hen? — Ans. Because 
a black hen can lay a white egg, and a white hen can’t lay a black egg. 


116. There was a man of Adam’s race 
Had a certain dwelling-place, 
Not in heaven, not in hell, 
Not on earth where human dwell. 
Ans. Jonah in the whale’s belly.‘ 


117. When does a dawg wear the mos’ clothes, — in winter, or sum- 
mer? — Ans. In summer, because he wears a coat, and pants. 

118. Why does a hen cross a road? — Ans. To get on the other side. 

119. Black an’ white an’ red all over. — Anus. Newspaper. 


120. I had a little sister 
They call Peep Peep; 
She wades the water 
Deep, deep, deep; 
She climbs the mountain 
High, high, high. 
Poor little thing 
Has but one eye. 
Ans. Star.® 


121. Oncet a man had a goose, a fox, and a bag of corn to carry across 
the river in a boat. He couldn’ leave the fox with the goose, because 
the fox would eat the goose. He couldn’ leave the goose with the corn, 

1 Compare JAFL 34 : 85 (No. 23). 

2 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 16): 32 : 390 (No. 21); 34 : 34 (No. 63); MAFLS 16: 
157 (No. 34). 

3 Compare JAFL 34 : 25 (No. 3, variant 1). 

* Compare JAFL 34 : 83 (No. 8). 

‘ Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 8); 34 : 31 (No. 44), 88 (No. 67). 

* Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 53). 
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because the goose would eat the corn. He could only carry one at a 
time. How did he take them over? — Ans. He carried over the goose 
and left the goose over, and came back and got the corn and carried the 
goose back. He carried the fox over and went back and got the goose.! 

122. A man had twenty sick sheep (sounds like twenty-six). One 
died. How many did he have left? — Ams. Nineteen? (but the guesser 
will most always say twenty-five). 


RIDDLES (1894). 
123. White told White to take White and run White out of White. 


124. Two big biscuits, one cup of coffee, 
Gwine to Augusta black and dirty. 
Ans. Locomotive. 


125. “Fry me some eggs, fry me some eggs! ’’ — 
“Got no lard, got no lard!’ — 
“Tallow will do, tallow will do.”” — 
““Cloddy land, cloddy land.” — 
“Plough it deep, plough it deep!’ — 
‘“‘Muddy de water, muddy de water!” 
Ans. A pond full of green frogs 
talking to themselves. 
When the sixth frog says 
‘‘Muddy de water,” he see 
his enemy, they all dis- 
appear. 
126. As I was walking out one day, 
I saw a wonderful thing. 
’Twas not in the earth, 
*T was not in the sky, 
*Twas (k)not in a tree. 
Where could this wonderful thing be? 
Ans. In a tree.‘ 


127. Green Morocco built a ship, 
An’ he built it for his daughter, 
An’ I’ve told her name three times, 
An’ I’m ashamed to tell three times over. 
Ans. Her name was Ann. 


128. Travels round the fields all day, 

Comes home at night and sits under the bed. 

Ans. The farmer’s shoes.® 

1 Compare JAFL 32 : 375 (No. 1); MAFLS 16 : 161 (No. 56). 
2 Compare JAFL 34 : 36 (No. 85), 84 (No. 18); MAFLS 16 : 175 (No. 187). 
3 See No. 1. 
4 See No. 43. 
5 See No. 3. 
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at a 129. Clink, clank, under the bank, 

Ose Ten against four. 

the Ans. The cow being milked. 
se, 130. As I was going across London Bridge, 

One I heard an old man give a squall. 

SSer His head was bald, his bill was — (?),! 


Such an old man never was born. 
Ans. An owl. 


131. Black on black, and black on brown, 
Three legs up, and six legs down. 
Ans. A black man on a brown horse, witha 
black pot upside down on his head.? 


te. 


£42. Up chip cherry, down chip cherry, 

Many man in jerry 

Can climb chip cherry. 

Ans. The sun.? 

233. Hitty titty in the house, 

Hitty titty out of doors, 

Nary man can catch hitty titty. 
; Ans. Smoke. 


; 134. Nine cows had ten calves, and nary one had two. — Ans. One 
cow’s name was Nary One. 


135. I love love, love can’t love me; 
I feel love, but love can’t feel me. 

Ans. A man who committed a crime had to get up 
a riddle that no one could tell, if he would 
save his life. He killed his dog, whose name 
was Love, and put a piece of him in his 
pocket; then, with his hand in his pocket 
touching the piece of the dog, he gave out 
this riddle. No one could guess it. His life 
was saved.‘ 


136. If he come, he no come. 
If he no come, he come. 
Ans. Planted corn. If the crow come, 
corn no come. 
1 The missing word is probably “‘horn.’”’ Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 48). 
2 Compare JAFL 30 : 205 (No. 36). 
* Very popular in the Sea Islands, South Carolina (MAFLS 16 : 152-153, No. 5). 
4 Compare JAFL 30 : 203 (No. 23); 32 : 389 (No. 18); MAFLS 16 : 157 (No. 37). 
® See No. 7. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THREE JAMAICAN Fork-Storiges. — The following Anansi stories and 
the songs which go with them were collected incidentally by the writer in 
Jamaica during the winter of 1920-21, while making a study of Jamaican 
folk-song as part of the Vassar College study of Jamaican folk-lore, which 
is conducted by Miss Martha W. Beckwith. They were accidentally 
omitted from the larger collection to be published as Memoir XVII of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. 

1. King’s Daughters an’ Anansi. — Once de king had t’ree daughter; an’ 
him said, if any one know de name ob his daughter, he will gib dem one to 
marry to. Anansi heah. One day de t’ree daughter were passing, an’ dey 
saw a tree wid some cherries; an’ den Anansi said, if dey wanted a cherry, 
he would pull dem; an’ de lady tell him to go an’ pull dey; an’ when he 
pull dem, he t’row dem. When he was comin’ down, he t’row himself off 
a tree, an’ de king’s daughter begun to cry; an’ one said, ‘‘ Po’ me William 
Daniel!” an’ de odder said, ‘“‘ Po’ me Corning, po’ me walk lak a tum be 
shem shem!"’ So one day de king were looking out, an’ him heah Anansi 
coming playing, ‘‘Me Corny mek me get me William Daniel.” An’ Anansi 
marry to him. 

When Anansi fall down off a tree, him form die, but he didn’ dead at all, 
an’ de king daughter get a carriage an’ tek him home. 

[The tune that Anansi was playing is given below. It was obtained 
from Winifred Leach of Brown's Town.] 
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walk lak a tum-be shem, shem, him walk lak a tum-be shem, shem. 


[This story is of European derivation, and is also given by Jekyll (“‘Ja- 
maican Song and Story,” No. II), as ‘‘ Yung-Kyum-Pyung;”’ but the story 
is not quite the same, and the songs are very different.] 

2. Anansi an’ Tumble-Tud. — Once Anansi an’ Tumble-Tud went to 
Kingston. De two ob dem brought a barrel each ob cheese. When dey 
were coming back, Anansi an’ Tumble-Tud ate up one barrel; an’ when he 
ketch part ob de way, Tumble-Tud tol’ Anansi to eat his; but Anansi tol’ 
him to roll it home, an’ he will gib him some ob his. But when dey come 
home, Anansi kep’ his barrel. Dey call de barrel “ timbal.” 
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[The song which is sung is what Anansi sang to his barrel on the way 
home, when he was struggling with it, before he inveigled Tumble-Tud into 
doing the work. It was obtained from the same source as No. I.] 
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Roll, meTim-bal roll, meBeck-y Tim- bal, fol - low’ me. 
3. Bra Yebel. — H’Anensi walk him groun’, an’ him plant it, an’ him 


plant plantain, an’ he had two plantain, bear two bunches, an’ ebry day 
him gwine a’ him groun’ an’ da watch dose plantain. Had groun’ nex’ toa 
fiel’ belong to Bra Yebel, an’ Bra Yebel hab two daughter, an’ Bra H’Anansi 
ben want de two daughter to co’t, an’ he ax Bra Yebel fe gib him daughter 
fe marry to. Bra Yebel tell him, ‘‘No.”” Well, Bra H’Anansi bex wid 
Bra Yebel. One day Bra H’Anansi went bahk to de fiel’ an’ cut off half 
ob de plantain an’ went away wid it; an’ de nex’ day Bra H’Anansi go 
bahk a de fiel’, miss de plantain, an’ say Bra Yebel tief it. But him didn’ 
call out Bra Yebel name yet. 

[Calling out the name means actually to accuse a person of guilt. Evi- 
dently, however, Anansi soon decided to make up a song in which he could 
hint about what Bra Yebel was supposed to have done: for this is the song 
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HELEN H. ROBERTS. 
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“Tar Basy.’”’—In the “Scientific Monthly” of September, 1922, 
Dr. W. Norman Brown of the Johns Hopkins University makes an argument 
for the African origin of “Tar Baby” as against the Jacobs theory of 
origin in India. In Dr. Brown’s brief the strongest point is the lack of 
versions of “Tar Baby” in the folk-lore of peoples otherwise borrowing 
from India, and yet the point is in itself inconclusive: tales do not have to 
travel, however well established the folk-lore highway may be. 

However, until we get other versions, European or Arabic, of “Tar 
Baby,” to add to the Portuguese Negro versions from the Cape Verde 
Islands, in which “Tar Baby” appears in conjunction with the ‘ Master 
Thief” cycle, I fully agree with Dr. Brown that the hypothesis I advanced 
in “Folklore,” that “Tar Baby”’ may have travelled in that cycle from 
Asia, is tenuous. 

“Tar Baby” is undoubtedly, as Dr. Brown points out, more popular or 
widespread to-day in Negro cultures than in other cultures; but that is 
far from proving that the tale was not carried from outside into Africa. 
Tales, like customs or other cultural expressions, may very well start, or, 
better say, take a distinctive form, in one place, and accrue greatly in vogue 
or in color in another place. In fact, such process is highly characteristic 
of cultural change. 

It is in just such change in tales that folk-lorists are coming to be more 
and more interested, as well as in the areas of tale-distribution, rather than 
in the “origins” of tales. Of what tale can it be known that it is not 
borrowed? Now, in studying distribution and change, it is important, we 
know, to distinguish very clearly between the pattern of the tale and its 
dress or setting. In his discussion of ‘‘Tar Baby,” Dr. Brown has in several 
particulars failed to do this. Whether the personage of a tale is animal or 
human, is immaterial to the pattern, or whether or not the tale is used to 
point a moral; and in ‘Tar Baby” the nature of the trap is immaterial, 
— “Tar Baby” is a misleading title, — or even the escape from the predica- 
ment, or, in last analysis, basing the incident as a whole on a theft. The 
pattern of ‘‘Tar Baby” is what Dr. Brown properly calls ‘‘the stick-fast 
motif,” — how different parts of the person in succession are caught and 
held. This being so, I fail to see how Dr. Brown can eliminate the version 
from India which he cites, that of the Samyutta Nikdya, as the earliest 
recorded version of the same tale of which we have so many lately-recorded 
versions in Africa and in America. 

A close parallel to the India version was found by Professor Aurelio 
M. Espinosa on his recent expedition to Spain; and to be added to the 
bibliography of the tale, as given by Dr. Brown and in “Folklore” 
(30 : 227-234), are the following references: Porto Rico (JAFL 34 : 164- 
165); Pueblo Indians (Taos), Parsons in MS.; and, recently noted by 
Dr. Boas, Guiana Indians (T. Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Ori- 
noco, 2 [1916]: 47); Africa, F. Bachmann, “Nyiha Marchen” (Zt. f. 
Kolonial-Sprachen, 6 : 84-86); C. Mitterrutzner, ‘Die Sprache der Bari 
in Zentral-Afrika,” 10-15 (1867); ‘‘Afrikanische Marchen,’’ 95, 312, 325, 


335 (Jena, 1921). 
E. C, P. 
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From “SPIRITUAL” TO VAUDEVILLE.— In the Negro musical comedy 
“Shuffle Along,” which had a long run in New York City in 1922, one 
song was so notably in music and verbal form of the familiar type of ‘‘spir- 
itual,” that I made inquiry about its history, and, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Grace Nail Johnson, was given by one of the Four Harmony Kings 
who sang the song a note on how the song was learned by the quartette, 
and the following wording: — 


1. Ain’t it a shame to steal on Sunday, 
Ain’t it a shame to steal on Sunday, 
Ain’t it a shame to steal on Sunday, 
Ain’t it a shame, 
Ain’t it a shame to steal on Sunday, 
When you got Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday too, 
Ain't it a shame? 


2. Ain’t it a shame to drink hootch on Sunday, etc. 
3. Ain’t it a shame to shimmy on Sunday, etc. 


4. Ain’t it a shame to gamble on Sunday, etc. 


The quartette first heard the song at a Negro meeting in St. Louis by 
“Jubilee singers.” ‘‘ We learned it only to use in our jubilee work, but we 
used it one night as an encore in ‘Shuffle Along,’ and it was at once a big 
hit. It is the biggest number we use now. We had several offers from 
publishers who wanted to put the song into a jubilee catalogue; but before 
this could be done, J. S. B. and W. H., hearing us sing the song, slipped 
and had it published. But they added a whole lot to it, which has spoiled 
it, and is not the way we sing it at all. Now the Black Swan Record Com- 


pany have put it out, with us singing it. . . . It is a wonderful song, that 
not only expresses the religious feeling of older days, but fits into this day 
and time.’ — A bit of acculturation, indeed! 


E. C. P. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Black Border. By AmBROsE E. GONZALES. Columbia, S.C., 1922. 

THE stories of this ‘‘ Black Border,’’ which is the coast and islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia, are stories, not by the folk, but about them, 
and are not entirely interesting to the folk-lorist, unless the literary setting 
which is determined by the white Southern point of view is taken itself as 
folk-lore. The attitude of the writer towards the Negro dialect that he 
has recorded, it is to be said, with considerable care, can hardly be taken in 
any other way. For example, after drawing attention to certain vowel- 
sounds, he tells us that ‘in no other tongue, perhaps, can so much be 
expressed with so little strain upon brain or lips or glottis as by the Gullah’s 
laconic use of these grunting jungle-sounds,’’ — for the student of phonetics, 
a rather diverting reference to the subtle sounds and tones of the languages 
of Africa. 

In a primer by two students of African phonetics — Daniel Jones of the 
University of London, and Solomon Tshekisho Plaatje of Kimberley — 
occurs this maxim: ‘‘ Don’t imagine that a difficult language can be turned 
into an easy one if you only clothe it in an inaccurate but familiar-looking 
orthography.”’ May not this apply to the writing of dialect as well as of 
mother-tongue — to “‘Gullah”’ as well, say, as to Sechuana? It requires 
special training to write languages according to a rigid phonetic system; 
and, when so written, they are a sealed book to the general reader. In 
this country it has become a tradition to write Negro dialect according to 
an orthography which is neither phonetic nor conventional, but a mixture 
of the two stirred by the whim of the writer. As the task of writing dialect 
phonetically, with the Queen’s English involved, is not to be undertaken 
single-handedly, would it not be well to agree to keep as closely to conven- 
tional orthography as possible, expressing the elisions, which bulk large in 
Negro dialect, by apostrophes, and changing letters only when actually 
there is a difference in pronunciation? To take instances from the Gullah 
glossary given as an appendix in “The Black Border,’’ why not write 
“‘dange’ous”’ instead of ‘‘dainjus,” ‘‘chil’’’ instead of “chile,” or, “bery 
well den” instead of ‘“‘berrywellden’’? and why write ‘‘cundemn”’ for 
“condemn,” “fast’n’’ for “fasten,” ‘‘i’on’’ for “iron,” ‘“gonnil” for “gun- 
wale,”’ ‘‘pawpus”’ for “porpoise,” “’nuf”’ for “‘’nough’’? Is this proneness 
to out-dialect dialect associated in any way, one wonders, with such prac- 
tices as referring to Negroes as ‘‘darkies” or of classifying by indirection 
through using the term ‘‘educated Negro” where, in equivalent circum- 
stance, the term ‘‘educated white’’ would not be used? Such verbal habits 
will have to receive attention from the psychologists when the psychologists 
undertake a serious study of the feeling of cultural superiority. 

But, besides orthographic oddities and cultural self-assertiveness, there 
have strayed into Mr. Gonzales’ Gullah glossary bits of interesting Negro- 
lore. Small frogs are called “fry-bakin frogs’’ from their call, ‘‘ Fry-bacon, 
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tea-table! fry-bacon, tea-table!"” “‘grin’ salt” (grinding salt) is said of a 
circling hawk or vulture; “sweet-mout’ talk’ is that of a philanderer; 
“Jong mout’”’ describes the surly or contemptuous pushing-out of the lips 
of an angry or discontented person; “long talk ketch run’way nigguh”’ 
means that talk by the roadside caused runaway slaves to be caught by 
the “patrol;” “plat-eye’’ is the name of an apparition common to the 
Georgetown section of the coast; and so on. 


E. C. P. 


New YORK. 





